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FACTS AND SCRAPS. 


He—One characteristic is found universally 
among all women—they all contradict. She— 
Now, that isn’t so! 

™ 
“ Arg you in » my little man?” asked 
the kind old gentleman. ‘‘ No,” answered the 
boy, ‘‘ the pain’s in me.” 
> * * 


A TELEGRAM was handed in at a post office 
not a hundred miles from Preston a few days 
ago, and in return for the usual fee the clerk 
handed back the telegram form and a stamp, 
with the remark, ‘‘Put your name and address 
on theback.” The sender turned away to one of 
the counters set apart for writing messages, and 
after some minutes came and said, ‘I 
cannot get it all in.” Upon inquiry it was 
found that he had been trying to write his 
name and address on the back of the stamp: 
instead of on the back of the telegram form. 

* * * 

Hecate: ey ae Sir a Taylor's 
autobio ere is an interes 8 ; 

uoted Sony letter of Mrs. Gaiteeen ata 

escribing a conversation with Tennyson in 
1860. ‘ He was very violent with the girls,” 
she wrote, ‘on the subject of the rage for 
autographs. He said he believed that every 
crime and every vice in the world were con- 
nected with the passion for autographs and 
anecdotes and records; that the desiring 
anecdotes and acquaintance with the lives of 
great men was treating them like pigs, to be 
ripped ste for the public; that he knew he 
himself should be ripped open like a pig; that 
he thanked God Almighty with his whole heart 
and soul that he knew nothing, and that the 
world knew nothing, of Shakespeare but his 
writings; and that he thanked God Almighty 
that he knew nothing of Jane Austen, and that 
there were no letters preserved either of 
Shakespeare’s or of Jane Austen’s; that they 
had not been ripped open like pigs.” 

*e te * 


QuEEN BERTHA AND CHRISTIANITY IN BRITAIN. 
—At Sion College a meeting was held in connec- 
tion with the mission work of the §.P.G. 
Addresses were given by the Bishop of London, 
Canon Body and others. The Bishop said that 
St. Augustine’s Day had much to do with their 
work, for he was convinced that the introduc- 
tion of Christianity into England was largely 
due to Queen Bertha. It was her tact with her 
husband, and seizing on the right opportunity 
for the work of St. Augustine which had largely 
conduced to the conversion of England. Women, 
he rejoiced to say, in these days had more to do 
with Christian work than had been the case 
since the close of the sixth century after Christ. 
Men were mostly what women made them, and 
would be poor figures if it was not for their care 
of them, their higher moral tone, and greater 
fineness of perception. They, too, were able to 
criticise and see new openings better than men. 
The whole world was turning to women to 
dissipate prejudice and promote progress. He 
spoke at some length on the value of medical 
missions carried on by women, and said that 
recently a high French official had called on 
him and pointed out the immense good English 
ladies had done in Madagascar. 


To Cure Insomn1a.—Learn how to breathe 
Not one in ten adults know how to breathe. To 
breathe perfectly is to draw the breath in long, 
deep inhalations, slowly and regularly, so as to 
relieve the lower lungs of all noxious accumula- 
tions. Shallow breathing won't do this. I have 
overcome nausea, headache, sleeplessness, sea- 
sickness, and even more serious threatenings by 
simply going through a breathing exercise— 
pumping from my lower lungs, as it were, all 
the malarial inhalations of the day by long, slow, 
ample breaths. Try it before going to bed, 
making sure of standing where you can inhale 
pure air, and then darken your sleeping room 
completely. We live too much in an electric 
glare by night. If you still suffer from sleep- 


j lessness after this experiment is fairly tried, I 
, Shall be surprised. 
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MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S 
NEW NOVEL. 
‘“* HELBECK OF BANNISDALE.”’* 


Mrs. Humpory Warp in her new book has 


simply in order to take care of the invalid elder 
woman, who is in so delicate a state of health 
that she should not be left by the one to whose 
care she is accastomed till she is stronger. 
Miss Helbeck had been a feeble little old maid 


| when Stephen Fountain married her: she, the 


discarded the wide political scenes in which her | jact daughter of a very old but greatly im- 


last novel was laid, and has returned to her | 


poverished family, and he, the son of a poor 


earlier affection for a more limited and con- | yeoman, and at the time of his marriage to Miss 


tracted circle of characters, and for the working 
out in their minds of those spiritual and per- 
sonal struggles and disturbances, in the depict- 
ing of which she has so much power. It was 
in that direction that she made her earlier 
successes. ‘Robert Elsmere” and ‘“ David 
Grieve,” however, went deep into the basis of 
religious belief; ‘‘Helbeck of Bannisdale” is 
concerned only with the relationship of one 
sect to the human soul, and in this case the 
struggle and doubt are the portion of a young 
and fragile girl. 

The whole action takes place in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Bannisdale, an estate in the 
North of England, where Mr. Helbeck, the last 
representative of an ancient Catholic family 
(save for one sister who has married a free- 
thinker, and deserted her Church for several 
years), has long lived solitary in his old home. 
‘That home he has dismantled by degrees of all its 
ancient furniture, and all its adornments, in 
order to expend the money to maintain various 
‘branches of Catholic work :— 

‘‘Helbeck, indeed, was of real importanc® 
to Catholicism in this particular district of 
England. It had once abounded in Catholic 
families, but now hardly one of them remained, 
and upon Helbeck, with his small resources and 
dwindling estate, devolved a number of labours 
which should have been portioned out among & 
large circle. Only enthusiasm such as his 
could have sufficed for the task. But, for the 
Church’s sake, he had now remained unmarried 
some fifteen years.. He lived like an ascetic in 
the great house, with a couple of women- 
servants; he spent all his income—except a 
fraction—on the good works of a wide district ; 
when larger sums were necessary he was ready, 
nay, eager, to sell the land necessary to provide 
+hem; and whenever he journeyed to other 
parts of England, or to the Continent, it was 
generally assumed that he had gone, not as 
other men go, for pleasure and recreation, but 
simply that he might pursue some Catholic end, 
either of money or administration, among the 
rich and powerful of the faith elsewhere. 
Meanwhile, it was believed that he had be- 
queathed the house and park of Bannisdale to 
a, distant cousin, also a strict Catholic, with the 
warning that not much else would remain to 
his heir from the ancient and splendid inherit- 
ance of the family.” 

At the moment when the book opens, a change 
is about to take place, for his sister, Augustina, 
Mrs. Fountain, is returning home to her 
brother after the death of her husband, 
and is to be accompanied by her stepdaughter, 
Laura Fountain, who is to be our heroine. The 
description of her as she comes into the house 
ig that she is very small and slight, and her 
hair makes a spot of pale gold against the oak 
pannelling of the walls. This girl has come 
with her stepmother for a time to Bannisdale, 


*Helbeck of Bannisdale,” by Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
‘London: Smith, Elder « Co.) Price 6s. 


Helbeck a middle-aged widower, and the holder 
of a small lectureship at Cambridge—a learned 
man, but in no wise important, certain never to 
be great, and isolated even amongst scholars, 
not so much by his lack of religious belief, as 
by his rough discourteous manner of expressing 
his free opinions upon that subject. He was 
proud of marrying the daughter of the old 
Squire, who, in his boyhood had seemed to him 
an unimaginably great personage, and he was 
pleased to have someone devoted to him; while 
Miss Helbeck, on her part, had long resented 
what she considered the unnecessary fervour of 
her brother's religion, and the privations which 
it imposed upon herself, and was glad to leave 
him, acquiescing without difficulty in the com- 
plete break caused between them as the result 
of the determination of the bridegroom to have 
none but a secular marriage service. So 
separated from her only relative, and simply 
having allowed her creed to slip, she has left 
Bannisdale for years; but now her husband is 
dead, and she has begged leave to return at one 
time to the home of her youth, the companion- 
ship of her bigoted brother, and the careful 
practice of the Catholic religion. “The day 


that her husband died, Mrs. Fountain returned 


to her Catholic duties.” 


Laura has been brought up between her 
aggressively agnostic father and her indifferent 
half-Catholic stepmother without any religious 
belief whatsoever; but, as Mrs. Ward empha- 
sises repeatedly, her mental condition was 
a merely negative one; she was not a free- 
thinker, but simply did not think at all on 
religious subjects. She had received only a 
careless * desultory education. As one of 
Fountain’s old friends said :— 


‘‘He made Laura a child of knowledge, a 
child of freedom, a child of revolution, without 
an ounce of training to fit her for the part. He 
might have equipped and fortified her, but he 
did neither. To doubt wholesomely, cheerfully, 
fruitfully, there is no harder task in the world ; 
and a woman who thinks with her heart—you 
remove her from all her normal shelters and 
supports, you expect her to fling a ‘‘No” in 
the faces of half her natural friends, and then 
you are too indolent or too fastidious to train 
the child for the work. Fountain took Laura 
out of her generation and gave her nothing in 
return. 
with her? Never. He was indolent; she was 
wilful, so the thing slid; but, all the time he 
made a partisan of her, he expected her to echo 
his hates and his prejudices, he stamped him- 
self and his cause deep into her affections. 

. She trembles before the claims of the great 
visible system of the Catholic Church; her 


reason refuses them, but why? She cannot | 


tell. For Heaven’s sake why do we leave our 
children’s minds empty like this? 
believe, good friend, educate ; and if 


you doubt, 
still more educate, educate ! 


You set a woman 


Did he read with her, share his mind ; 


If you, 


| 


to fight for ideas and deny her all knowledge of 
what they mean.” 


For fifteen years Helbeck has lived alone, 
and for nothing but religion, a devout Catholic ; 
and when circumstances introduce into his 
house a pretty, graceful girl, with an original 
mind, and a strong individuality, and no religion 
at all, it is impossible that his interest in her 
shall not be aroused. She, on her side, finds 
in this man, and those who surround him, 
beliefs and custom and practises the very 
strangeness and apparent absurdity of which 
have their own attraction. The fine old house, 
emptied of all its furniture except a few linger- 
ing fragments in order that Helbeck may keep 
up Catholic orphanages, subscribe to the 
Catholic schools, and build and decorate Catholic 
chapels, arouses a certain respect for the faith 
which can draw so much from its devotees, 
even at the time that she is repulsed by con- 
tinual indications of what she feels to be its 
gross tyranny, its insufferable interference 
with daily life and inmost thought, and its 
intolerable superstition. The only contrast 
that is near her to the stern ascetic Catholic is 
her own cousin, her father’s relative, the rough 
yeoman of the farm; a young man who is 
coarse and uncultivated, getting drunk on occa- 
sion, and on the whole far less congenial to the 
refined, educated girl than the ascetic devotee. 
Helbeck is described as follows :— 

“A high brow—hollows in the temrles, deep 
hollows in the cheeks—pale blue eyes—a short 
and pointed beard, greyish-black like the hair 
—the close whiskers black, too, against the skin 
—a general impression of pallor, dark lines, 
strong shadows, melancholy force— 

‘She burst out laughing. 

‘A pose !—nothing in the world but a pose. 
There was a wretched picture of Charles I. in 
the dining-room—a daub ‘after’ some famous 
thing, she supposed—all eyes and hair, long 
face, and lace collar. Mr. Helbeck was ‘made 
up’ to that—she was sure of it. He had found 
out the likeness, and improved upon it.” 


Helbeck has always held himself aloof from 
his Protestant neighbours and all those around 
him, both by determination and by tempera- 
ment. He has not in him any of the spirit of 
the proselytiser, but prefers to believe that 
no human agency should try to interfere with 
the will of God in regard to religious belief 
and its consequences. Yet, when he sees 
Laura going about, at first indifferent, and 
then absolutely hostile, to all that in his mind 
makes life here endurable and life hereafter 
hopeful, pity for her steals into his soul, 
which is presently intensified into a protective 
and personal interest through a series of 
troubles and misunderstandings in which Miss 
Fountain is involved by the foolishness and 
misbehaviour of her vulgar cousin. The climax 
by which he is at length brought to propose 


.|to Laura, is perhaps the feeblest incident 


|in the book. Laura, in the most unnecessary 
manner, and with a foolishness quite alien to 
either her upbringing or her character—having 
lost the train at a station, after an exciting 
| day visiting some steel works in which she sees 


' a terrible accident occur—prefers to spend the 
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cousin. inexplicably foolish 
choice is that she arrives at Bannisdale in the 
early morning on foot, worn and exhausted, to 
be let into her home by the master himself in 
the early dawn, and the conversation in which 


shall forget.’ 

“She pressed her hands together shuddering. 
Helbeck was still silent. i 

“‘ But it was a silence that pierced. Suddenly 
she flushed deeply. The spell that held her— 
that strange transparency of soul—broke up. 

ae preci Md was afraid lest Au 
should be »’ she said hastily, ‘and lest it 
should be bad for her.’ 

‘* Helbeck knelt down beside her. She sank 
back in her chair, staring at him. 

‘** You were glad to be coming back—to be 
coming here?’ he said in his deep voice. ‘Is 
that true? Do you know that I have sat here 
. T raging a th check 

‘‘ The rc ed the answer, 
cheeks and lips lost every vestige of their 
returning 


Froswick— 
the aaah ou Poe 
course—and never of an 
wrong. Oh no!—I haven't of anything going 
never 


red. Only her eyes spoke. Helbeck 
came closer. soe gr he snatched the little 
form to his breast. She made one small effort 
to free herself, then yielded. Soul and body 
were too weak—the ecstasy of his touch too 


‘** You can’t love me,’ she repeated ; ‘ when 
did mon begin? You didn’t love me yesterday, 
you know—nor the day before.’ 

‘** Why do you suppose I went away the day 
after the ghost ?’ he asked her slowly. 

‘** Because you had business—or you were 
tired of my very undesirable company.’ 

“** Put it as you like! Do you explain my 
recent absences in the same way!’ 

““¢Qh! I can’t explain you!’ She raised 
a, but her face trembled. ‘I never 


‘** Let me show you how. I went because 
you were here.’ 

‘*« And you were afraid—that you might love 
me? Was it—such a hard fate?’ She turned 
her head away. 

‘““* What have I to offer you?’ he said 
a ; ‘poverty—an elderly lover—a 

e uncongenial to you.’ 


‘She slipped a hand nearer to him, but her 


face clouded a little. 

‘** Tt’s the very strangest thing in the world,’ 
she said deliberately, ‘that we should love each 
other. What can itmean? I hated you when 
I came, and meant to hate you. And’—she 
sat up and spoke with an emphasis that brought 
the colour back into her face—‘I can never, 
never be a Catholic.’ 

‘*He looked at her gravely. 

‘*¢ That I understand.’ 

‘** You know that I was brought up apart 
from religion, altogether ? ’ 

‘“‘His eye saddened. Then he raised her 
hand and kissed it. The pitying tenderness of 
the action almost made her break down.” 

We are still only about the middle of the 
book, and what remains is exceedingly interest- 
ing and remarkably well written. It is the 
story of the continuous conflict between the 
devout Catholic and the girl whose deep 
affection is now at war with her life-long 
instincts against what she considers to be 
superstition and tyranny. The power of the 
Church, and the mystery of the influence 
which his belief has over his mind and his life, 
the curiosity that she feels to understand 
precisely what his hopes and ideals means to 
him, the resistance which she feels both in his 
own mind and in all his surrounding priests 
and nuns to her affection and her influence, the 
longing that naturally comes to her to be at 
one with him in all things, and yet the absolute 


ry 


impossibility that she finds in giving up her own 
freedom of thought and accepting as true things 
for which she can find no sort of solid reason- 
able ground—the storm and the conflict which 
arise out of all this are depicted with great 
intensity. 


‘*¢ Why do you go to Mass every morning ?’ 
she asked, asking’ up. ‘I nee very ow 
Catholics do. I wish-you'd tell me.’ 

‘* He looked embarrassed. 

‘** Tt has been my custom for a long time,’ he 
said at last. 

“* But why?’ 

‘* * Inquisitive m!" 

‘**Her look of pain checked him. He ob- 
served her rather sadly and silently for a 
moment, then said : 

‘¢¢T will tell you, dear, of course, if you want 
to know. It is one of the obligations of the 
third order of St. Francis, to which I belong.’ 

‘* “What does that mean ?’ 

‘* He shortly explained. She cross-examined. 
He was forced to describe to her in detail all 
the main constitutions of the third order ; its 
obligations as to fasting, attendance at Mass, 
and at the te meetings of the fraternity ; 
its prescriptions of a rigid simplicity in life and 
dress; its prohibition of theatre-going. 

“She stood amazed. All her notions of 


Catholics as gay people, who practised a free 
Sunday and allowed you to enjoy yourself, had 
been long overthrown by the Catholicism of 


Bannisdale. But this—this might be Daffady’s 
Methodiem! .... 

** Suddenly she paused—she merpes to him 
—she laid her fingers on his arms—bright tears 
shone in her eyes. 

““*You can’t—you can’t belong to that— 
when we are married ?’ 

“¢Mo the Third Order? But, dear !—there 
is nothing in it that conflicts with married life ! 
It was devised specially for persons living in 
the world. You would not have me give up 
what has been my help and salvation for ten 

9 ’ 


years 
‘* He spoke with great emotion. She trembled 


and hid her face against him. 

“Oh! I souls not bear it!’ she said. 
‘Can’t you realise how it would divide us? I 
should feel outside—a pariah. As it is, I seem 
to have nothing to do with half your life—there 
is a shut door between me and it.’ 

‘‘A flash of natural, of wholly irresistible 
feeling passed through him. He stooped and 
kissed her hair. 

‘** Open the door and come in!’ he said in a 
pouaber, that seemed to rise from his inmost 
soul. 

“She shook her head. They were both 
silent. The deep shade of the ‘ wilderness’ 
trees closed them in. There was a gentle 
melancholy in the autumn morning. The first 
leaves were dropping on the cobwebbed grass ; 
and the clouds were low upon the fells. ~- 

‘‘ Presently Laura raised herself. ‘ Promise 
me you will never press me’—she said 
passionately—‘ don’t send anyone to me.’ 

‘* He sighed. 

‘**T promise. 

Her father comes frequently into her mind. 
His nobility of character and virtue of life seem 
to be insulted by the attitude adopted by the 
Catholic believers towards those outside their 
fold :— 

‘‘ Before they left Cambridge Augustina re- 
ceived a parcel of books from her brother. For 
the most part they were kept hidden from 
Laura. But in the evening, when the girl was 
doing some packing in her stepmother’s room, 
she came across a little volume lying open on 
its face. She lifted it, saw that it was called 


-* Outlines of Catholic Belief,’ and that one page 


was still wet with tears. An angry curiosity 
made her look at what stood there:—‘A 
believer in one God who, without wilful fault 
on his part knows nothing of the Divine 
Mystery of the Trinity, is held capable of 
salvation by many catholic theologians. And 
there is the ‘invincible ignorance” of the 
heathen. What else is possible to the Divine 
mercy let none of us presume te know. Our 


in these matters is obedience, not specu-. 


on. 
‘In faint pencil on the was written : 
‘My Stephen could not e. Mary— 


pray—— 

“‘The book contained the Bannisdale book- 

late, and the name ‘Alan Helbeck.’ Laura 

rew it down. But her face trembled through 
ite scorn, and she finished what she was doing in 
a kind of blind passion. It was as though she held 
her father’s dying form in her arms, protectin 
him against the same m and tyrannic: 
force that bad injured him while he‘lived, and 
was still making mouths at him now that he 
was dead.” 

Thoughts and feelings such as this rear 
themselves continually, like an icy barrier 
between the girl andthe man she so dearly 
loves. 

Helbeck, on his side, by degrees comes to believe 
that he has been wrong in thinking that he should 
not attempt to proselytise. The wretchedness. 
of being severed in opinion and in the habits of 
daily life from her he loves works in him, and in 
this manner he becomes continually more and 
more desirous for her conversion. The more 
she expresses her feeling against his religion 
the more resolute does he become to conquer 
her antagonism, and to bring her with him into 
the Church. At length he enters upon a pro- 
longed statement of his own spiritual life, 
winding up thus :— 

‘“¢ The way is strait! But, Laura, you see it 
from without—I from within. Won't you take 
my word for the sweetness, the reward, and the 
mercifulness of God's dealings with our souls ?” 
He drew a long agitated breath. ‘Take my 
own case—take our love. You remember,. 
Laura, when you sat here on Easter Sunday ? 
I came from Communion, and I found you here. 
You disliked and despised my faith and me. 
But as you sat here, I loved you—my eyes were 
first opened. The night of the dance, when. 
you went upstairs, I took my own heart and 
offered it. You did not love me then: how 
could I dream you ever would? The sacrifice 
was mine: I tried to yield it. But it was not 
His will. I made my struggle—you made 
yours. He drew us to eachother. Then——’ 

‘‘He faltered, looked down upon her in 
doubt. ; 

‘<¢ Since then, Laura, so many strange things. 
have happened! Who was I that I should 
teach anybody? I shrank from laying the 
smallest touch on your freedom. I thought, 
‘Gradually, of her own will, she will come 
nearer. The Truth will plead for itself.” My 
duty is to trust, and wait. But, Laura, what 
have I seen in you? Not indifference—not 
contempt—never! Butalong storm—a trouble 
--a conflict—that has filled me with confusion 
—overthrown all my own hopes and plans. 
Laura, my love, my sweet, why does our Faith 
hurt you so much if it means nothing to you? 
Is there not already some tenderness’—his 
voice dropped—‘ behind the scorn? Could it 
torment you if—if it had not gained some 
footing in your heart? Laura, speak to me! 

‘She slowly drew away from him. Gently 
she shook her head. Her eyes were full of 
tears. 

* But the strange look of power—almost of 
triumph—on Helbeck’s face remained unaltered. 
She shrank before it. 

“*Taura, you don’t know yourself! But no 
matter! Only, will you el me if you feel 
a change in me? Till now I have shrunk from 
fighting you. It seemed to me that an ugly 
habit of words might easily grow up that would 
poison all our future. But now I feel in it 
something more than words. If you challenge, 
Laura, I shall meet it! If you strike, I shall 
return it.’ aS 

“He took her hands once more. His bright 
eye looked for—demanded an answer. Her 
own personality, for all its daring, wavered and 
fainted before the attacking force of his. 


Her feelings and her reason are in cruel 
contest. She feels that there can be no 
happiness in a union between them when he 
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MONTHLY REPORT OF 
THE CENTRAL AND 
WESTERN SOCIETY FOR 
WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE. 


FOUNDED 1872. 


Tus object of the Society is toobtain the Parlia- 

mentary Franchise for Women on the same 

conditions as it is or may be granted to men. 
The Society seeks to achieve this object :-— 

1. By acting as a centre for the collection 
and diffusion of information with 
regard to the progress of the movement 

2 Br bol easeoaings| f 

. By holdi ublic meetings in support o 
the repel. of the electoral disabilities 
of women. 


8. By the publication of pamphlets, leaflets, 
and other literature bearing upon the 
question. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Russeut Cooks. 

Subscriptions and donations should be sent to 
Mrs. Cuartes Baxter, Secretary, Central 
Office, Albany Buildings, 89, Victoria-street, 
§.W. Subscribers are entitled to receive the 
Annual Report and copies of all literature. 
Cheques or Post Office Orders may be made 
payable to the Treasurer or the Secretary. 


Martindale and the Misses Ford have kindly 

us a meeting on July 18th at Hyde 

ark Mansions. Mr. John Heywood Johnstone, 

M.P., ~~ Martens. Miss I. he brie a 
others speak on the presen 

rospects of the movernsat. eer Rioasion for 
tickets may be made to the office. 


will inevitably seek a conversion that she 
cannot endure to yield; and she determines to 
leave Banniedale and end their engagement. 

When Helbeck, who supposes that in this 
conversation he has made a great step towards 
their complete union, wakes up the next 
morning it is to discover that Laura has gone; 
the understands that the effect of the conversa- 
+ion has really been to make her feel that they 
mever could be happy together. He accepts 
her decision, pained but strong. On the other 
hand when she is fairly away from him, his 
influence strengthens; she goes quietly to 
‘attend Catholic services; and ultimately, when 
drawn back by her step-mother’s last illness 
into his company at Bannisdale again, she 
makes a strong endeavour to believe his faith. 
No reference has been niade to their old 
relationship, till one day, after he has rebuked 
her for her open contempt of his sister's 
comfort in a saintly relic, she breaks down 
atterly. 


“*¢ Leura !—what does it mean ?—my head 
turns!’ 

“¢T& means—it means—that you shall never 
—never again speak to me as you did yesterday ; 
that either P ie must love me or—well, I must 
just die!’ she gave a little sharp sobbing laugh. 
*I have tried other things—and they can’t— 
they can’t be borne. And if you can’t love me 
unless I am a Catholic—now, I know you 
wouldn't—I must just bea Catholic—if any power 
in the world can make me one. Why, Father 
Leadham can persuade me—he must!’ She 
drew away from him, holding him, almost 
fiercely, by her two small hands. ‘ I am 
nothing but an ignorant, foolish girl. And he 
has persuaded so many wise people—you have 
often told me. Oh, he must—he must per- 
suade me!’” 


Yet immediately after this there comes the 
reaction again. She is obliged to own that in 
her inmost soul she knows quite well that she 
cannot believe in Catholicism ; she knows that 
faith is not a question of the will, but one of 
temperament, or of early training, at any rate 
something which cannot be procured or forced, 
however aptly it may be counterfeited, and so, 
rather than live a lie beside him, she deter- 
mines to end her own life in the river. ‘‘ He 
must always think it an accident, he will, but I 
must trouble him no more, and there is no other 
way! This winter has proved it. Death puts 
an end!” And so the struggle terminates. 

‘What a conflict! What brought them 
across each other, that his life may have 
nothing but these memories, and lead her step 
by step to this last bitter resource, this awful 
spending of her young life, this blind witness to 
sugust things.” 


MEETING AT THE ROYAL MINT. 

A mosh macceeete at ea badd, by hind 

’ y ety, was , by 
pene of Mrs. Roberts- Austen, at her 
residence, the Royal Mint, Tower-hill, E.C., on 
Thursday afternoon, June 80th. 

The Hon. Mra. Arthur Pelham presided. In 
introducing the ers she struck a hopeful 
note and spoke of the great advance the cause 


Mr. William Johnston, M.P. (Belfast South), 
moved the follo resolution :—' That this 
meeting declares i in favour of the exten- 
sion of the Parliamen Franchise to Women, 
and pledges itself to do all in its power to further 
the passing of this much-needed reform intolaw.” 
Mr. Johnston thought he had been asked to 
speak at this meeting because ever since he 
entered Parliament hv had been an enthusiastic 
and constant supporter of any measure which 
was introduced to further the welfare of women. 
He had been successful in obtaining for the 
women of Ireland the right to be Poor Law 
Guardians, and also to use the municipal vote. 
It seemed to him incongruous and absurd that 
while women could vote for municipal affairs 
and use their votes with discretion and judg- 
ment, they were debarred from exercising the 
Parliamentary vote. He trusted that the pro- 
gress made by women during the last sixty years 
would encourage and stimulate those who were 
working in the cause to continue their efforts, 
and that they would not be daunted or dismayed 
at opposition sometimes heartless and cynical. 
Much progress had been made during the last 
sixty years, and he attributed this greatly to 
the fact that the empire had heen pre ded 
over by a woman. It seemed to him a ees, 2 
anomaly that when 8 woman was fit to 
Queen, other women were not qualified to vote 
for a membér of Parliament. Mr. Johnston 
advocated Women’s Suffrage being introduced 
at every election, and that every candidate 
should be questioned as to his intentions with 
regard to voting for the reform. The large 
majority ohtained at the second reading in 
1897 should encourage the supporters of the 
movement at the commencement of next session 
to make great efforts to bring about a recon- 
sideration of the measure, and to press upon 
the Prime Minister and First Lord of the 
Treasury—both of whom, as is well known, 
are in favour of the reform—the desirability 
of taking up this question as a Government 
measure. Though a strong party man, ‘Mr. 
Johnston did not think this should be a party 

uestion. It was a matter of justice and right. 
t was not necessary there to advocate the 
need for the suffrage, but it was important to 
urge that it should be made more widely 
known. There should be no constituency 
without its Suffrage Society. No opportunity 
should be lost of raising the question. 
Mr. Johnston expressed himeelf strongly of 
opinion that whatever the qualification might 
be on which the franchise depended, whether 
it were a property Ue agers or universal 
suffrage, women ought to enjoy the franchise 
on exactly the same terms as men. 

Mrs. Cotterell Tupp, in seconding the 
resolution, urged those eager for the reform 
to educate those women who were apathetic 
about it, to teach them to think for them- 
selves, and not to take ready-made opinions 
from others. She advocated the training 
of the young minds, so that they might 
look at things from a fair standpoint. Great 
efforts should be made to influence the news- 
papers, for they lead public opinion, some- 
times for good, sometimes for evil. Mrs. 
Cotterell Tupp felt certain that when the 
demand for Women’s Suffrage was more 
widely expressed Women’s Suffrage would 
come. 

Mrs. Russell Cooke supported the resolution, 
and in an admirable speech described the 


ORGANISATION FUND. 
Received since last report :— 


Mrs. Bevan ...-—«.- ee ey 0 


ORGANISATION. 

Since last report, the work in North 
Staffordshire has been continued, and_ in 
the Potteries the ground is now prepared for 
the formation of a branch society. This the 
committee hope to accomplish in October, as 
for the present they have discontinued their 
work owing to the local conditions of the 
district, the months of July, August, and 
ite psec being given up to holidaying 
rather than to more serious considerations. 
Our organiser also visited the Leek and 
Burton divisions, and made preliminary in- 
quiries, and laid plans for future work in the 
Autumn. 

A successful meeting was held at Hanley on 
June 6th, in the National Schools. The Rector 
of Hanley, the Rev. W. 8S. Knowles, presided. 

By permission of Mrs. Broadhurst, Claremont 
House, Stoke-on-Trent, a drawing-room meeting 
was held on June 7th. The Rev. J.C. R. Scott, 
Vicar of Penkhull, took the chair. After Mrs. 
Greenwood had addressed the meeting, Miss 
Keary arp the enfranchisement of women. 
She contended that all government was based 
on physical force, and that, as women depended 
on men to protect them from outside enemies 
and internal foes, they had no right to a voice 
in the making of the laws.—The Rev. R. F. Way 
(Curate in charge) said what they were striving 
for was that moral force should be brought to 
bear in an increasing measure on all questions, 
and he believed that in giving women votes 
the moral force of the government would be 
atrengthened.—Mrs. Broadhurst pointed out 
that women were deficient neither in physical 
strength nor physical courage, as had been 
demonstrated on many occasions.—Mrs. Green- 
wood, in her reply, said, if physical force was 
to be the basis of representation then all men 
but soldiers and policemen should be disfran- 
chised. Old men, cripples, and weakly men 
would be disfranchised by Miss Keary’s argu- 
ment. Women, equally with men, by the 
payment of rates and taxes contributed their 
share to the support of the army and police 
force, and in the event of war would bear the 
burden of increased taxation. The usual votes 
of thanks were passed. 

On June 8th Mrs. Greenwood addressed a 
meeting at Burslem, Mr. Arrowsmith (ex- 
Mayor) presided, and an interesting discussion 
took place. 


Ee ee 


War.— Throughout the future the conflicts 
of nations, entailing on larger scales than ever 
before death, devastation, and misery, can yield 
to posterity no compensating advantages. 
Henceforth social progress is to be achieved, 
not by systems of education, not by the 
preaching of this or that religion, not by 
insistence on a humane creed daily repeated 
and daily disregarded, but only by cessation 
from these antagonisms which keep alive the 
brutal elements of human nature, and by 
persistence in a peaceful life which gives 
unchecked play to the sympathies. In sundry 
places, and in various ways, I have sought to 
show that advance to higher forms of man and 
society, essentially depends on the decline . of 
militancy and the growth of industrialism. 
This I hold to be a Sirti truth, in com- 
parison with which a other political truths 
are insignificant. I need scarcely add that 
such being my belief, I rejoice over the taking 
of any step which directly diminishes the | and many associates are joining the Society. 
probability of war, and indirectly opens the | In order to explain the new scheme of work, 
qway to further such steps.” —Herbert Spencer. * and to further encourage our associates, Mrs. 


In Paddington our organiser is busily engaged, 


- historical 
believed that if all people were taught | 
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practical methods used by the Society to| It is announced that a Women’s Suffrage - 
spread the light through the country. She | Bill is to beintroduced by the Victorian Govern- UNION OF PRACTICAL 
Sateie dactrad teres k, poi Ming aah | Tha London Gomi Ona ue cena PUPP RACISTS. 

@ wor ou e 

that where work had been carried Lg ° Paritament to permit women to act| WITHIN THE WOMEN'S LIBERAL 
many petitions had been sent to Parliament, | as County Councillors. The Irish Local Govern- FEDERATION. 
and activity , Whereas in other | ment Bill, as amended in committee, will give 
counties that we had not been able to touch,’in | the owner, service, and lodger franchise to | T#® second annual meeting of the Union 


no petitions at all were sent. Mrs. 

» as treasurer of the Society, 
to carry on the work the committee 
more funds at its . as the 
m was very expensive wee roms 
urged great efforts made to p the 
work, and that, miro my, Miscsncbls brought in 
their Registration Bill, no stone should be left 
unturned to — women being included. 


She expressed h to accept any 
Bill, even if it enfranchised only one woman, as 
more would follow. She drew attention to the 


accord had taken it for granted that, were a 
larger number of women ted as Factory 
Inspectors, such a state of gs as at present 
existed could not be. It proved that in public 

the influence of women in this work 


with the 
rs. 8 

c, there 
could be no objection to Women’s 8 e, for 
there were no logical objections to it. Mrs. 
Stopes hoped the Suffrage would be given to 
women in the 19th Century, as a tribute to the 


een. 

The resolution was then put, and carried with 
one dissentient. Miss Jenner, the Rev. 
Wm. Greenwell, . Roberts-Austen and 
Mrs. Greenwood having spoken, the meeting 
terminated with the usual votes of thanks. 


g » dealin 
of the movement. 


Mrs. Morgan Browne recently addressed a 
meeting of the 


BOURNEMOUTH BRANCH 


of our Suffrage Society. Commenting upon the 
meeting, the Bournemouth Guardian say in 
the course of a leading article:—‘If there be 
any political womanhood in Bournemouth and 
the surrounding district the Women’s Suffrage 
Movement should have received a great impetus 
by the able argumentative speech by Mrs. 

organ Browne, reported in extenso in this 
issue. The emancipation of the mother side of 
humanity is a noble aspiration, but so far as 
can at present be seen, womankind generally 
speaking, have not yet discovered that there is 
anything from which they need to be emanci- 

ted. Probably, after they have read the 

ture, they will be convinced. Political rights, 
social equality, spiritual power, are, it is 
eloquently urged, what they require, and they 
are reminded that these can only be obtained 
by co-operation and agitation. Combination 
has, of course, worked wonders for the welfare 
of men, and when the other sex has overcome 
its indifferentism we may expect to find the 
eS making something like a promising 
stride.” 


At the annual Council meeting of the 
Women’s Liberal Federation, on Tuesday, 
June 22nd, the whole afternoon sitting was 
devoted to the discussion of Women’s Suffrage, 
and there was an animated debate as to making 
it a test question before according assistance on 
the part of the Federation to Liberal candi- 
dates at Parliamentary elections. The “ test” 
rider was supported by Miss Balgarnie, Mrs. 
Leeds, Mrs. Mill Colman (sister of the late 
John Stuart Mill), Lady Grove, Mrs. Sheldon 
Amos, and Mrs. Eva McLaren, who declared 
herself now, as ever, in favour of the “test,” 
regarded the passing of the rider as strictly 
logical, and in natural sequence to the resolu- 
tion passed by Liberal men at Derby and 
Leicester. 

On a poll being taken, 171 voted for second 
rider, and 409 against. The result was received 
with general cheering, both sides appearing 
satisfied with the figures. 


women in Ireland, and will also—read in 
connection with the orders in council issued 
under it—assure to them, whether married or 
unmarried, the right of eligibility to district 
councils, and urban, and to boards of 
, on either the local electoral or the 
residential qualifications. This is an important 
advance, since, until the residental qualifica- 
tion was given in England, the number of 
women guardians remained below 200. It will 
t the candidature of many personally 
nly qualified women, who would otherwise 
be shut out from public administrative work. 
According to the statistics compiled by Mrs. 
Elmy of the results of the recent clections to 
and rural district councils, women 
old seats on 849 of the 642 unions in England 
and Wales. There are 798 women 8 
and 161 rural district councillors, a total 
increase of 65 over the: figures of 1894.— 
Review of Reviews. 


We occasionally hear of towns in America 
and New Zealand in which the woman voter 
is dominant: but how many of our women 
readers are aware of the fact that here in Great 
Britain itself there is a large centre of population 
in the same condition? This is Carmarthen, 
where the women voters on the local govern- 
ment register are no less than 63 per cent. of 
the whole. Thisismore than double the propor- 
tion existing in any other town, and the 
explanation given of it is that the industries 
of the town have greatly decayed, and its main 
dependence is upon its reputation as a health 
resort. Hence a large number of its house- 
holders are women who keep lodging-houses. 

Marre Louise Baxter, 


Secretary. 


UNRECOGNISED HEROES. 
Anp what for the man who went forth for the 


i ht, 
Was hit in the battle and shorn of a limb ? 
Why honour for him who falls in the fight, 
Falls wounded of limb and crippled for life ; 
Give honour, give glory, give pensions for him, 
Give bread and give shelter for babes and for 


wife. 
But what of the hero who battles alone, 
In battles of thought where God set him 
down, 
Who fought all alone, and who fell overthrown 
In reason at last from the hardness and 
hate ? 
Why ie him and jeer him and point as you 


own 
To san lonely, true hero who dared challenge 
‘ate ? 
I tell you ’twere better to cherish that soul— 
That soldier who battles with thought for 
& sword, 
That climbs the steep ramparts where wrong 
has control, 
And falls beaten back by the rude trampling 
horde, 
Ay, better to cherish his words and his worth, 
Than all the Napoleons that people the earth. 
Joaquin Miller. 


UNSEEN Corps oF INFLUENCE.—Like moun- 
tain climbers, we are bound one to another by 
the unseen cords of influence. Like mountain 
climbers, we are either dragging others down or 
we are helping to hold them up. Which is it ? 


* * * 


I am not one of those who are impatient with 
the slow movement of the cause of Woman 
Suffrage. Its advocates seek to change a 
relation which has existed from the foundation 
of the earth.— Senator George F. Hoar. 


was held at the Paddington Vestry Hall, on 
Thursday, June 28rd, Miss Priestman, the 
president, in the chair. 

Before proceeding to business, a most hearty 
vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Jacob Bright 
for his admirable letter to the treasurer of the 
Manchester Liberal Union, declining to renew 
his subscription of £50 to their funds, on the 
ground, namely, that “the hesitation, not to: 
say hostility,” of ‘certain leading Liberals,’” 
in respect to Woman’s Suffrage, ‘‘ is seriously 
undermining the very foundations of the 
Liberal creed.” 

A letter was then read from Mrs. Eva 
McLaren, regretting her inability to be presents 
enclosing a cheque for £5, and congratulating 
the Union on the progress made during the past 

ear. 
ij A letter was next read from Mrs. Jacob 
Bright, who was also prevented from attending, 
pointing out how much reason the Union had to 
be encouraged by the Federation Council 
Debate and division on the resolution embody- 
ing its policy. : 

‘‘Gwyneth Vaughan” also wrote, regre 
that she, and other Welsh delegates, would be 
unable to be present, owing to the Welsh Union, 
of which she is secretary, having to meet that 
same afternoon. 

After a few remarks from the president, the 
hon. treasurer reported that the state of the 
finances was very satisfactory, but that, if the 
Union had more funds, it could extend the 
sphere of its work. 

The secretary’s report was then read, and, 
after some slight alterations had been made, 
the adoption of it and the balance sheet was 
carried on the motion of Lady Grove, seconded 
by Mrs. Mill Colman. 

It was next proposed by Mrs. Allen of 
Nottingham, seconded by Mrs. Ramsay of Man- 
chester, and carried unanimously, that the 
officers and committee be re-elected. 

A discussion, opened by Mrs. Morgan- 
Browne, on the future policy of the Union 
followed, in which many of the members took 
part. Among other things it was suggested 
that members should pay a minimum subscrip- 
tion of one shilling, and this met with the 
approval of the majority. 

It is felt that the work done by the Union 
and the progress made, are subjects for much 
congratulation. This year the tone of the 
debate at the Women’s Liberal Federation 
Council Meeting was everything that could be 
desired, and the vote taken satisfactory in the 
extreme. The numbers were:—For the 
“Test” resolution, 171; against, 409. But 
over 900 delegates’ tickets had been issued, and 
although it is not pretended that all these came 
up to London, there must have been a large 
number of abstentions, and at any rate the 
feeling against the policy of the Union cannot 
have been nearly so strong as in previous 
years, seeing that not one-half of the delegates 
could be brought up to vote against it. 

Hester Lxreps, Hon. Sec. 


Tue trouble is that women, precisely like 
men in similar circumstances, who have no 
chance to do, acquire no eae to think, and 
the power to think is the ultimate though 
unconscious aim of all democratic activities. 

—Mary Putnam Jacobi. 


; 
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CYCLING AND GOOD 
SPIRITS. 


By Mrs. Fenwick MILuer. 


In cycling, the body is lightly supported on a 
saddle, and thus the lower limbs are freed from 
the effort of its support, and are able more 
easily to exert their motor power. The muscles 
of the upper part of the body are called into 
play by the work of guiding the machine by its 
handle; and, in going up hills the body is 
steadied, and great additional force is put into 
the legs by pulling hard on the handle-bar 
with the muscles of the arms. Enough atten- 
tion is required to steer the machine, even 
along a quiet country road, to distract the mind 
from a train of thought. The rapidity of the 
motion not only changes the landscape quickly, 
but also brings a refreshing breeze playing 
about the face, and filling the lungs. The 
exercise can be made slow and gentle, or quick 
and powerful, in an instant. All these advan- 
tages combined give to the use of the cycle an 
exhilarating and inspiriting influence, which 
must be experienced before it can be realised. 
‘‘ T call mine ‘ L’Allegro,’” writes Sims Reeves; 
“the speed at which one is enabled to get along 
makes one feel quite joyous.” Frances Willard 
had, the same thought when she called her 
machine ‘‘ Gladys.” 

There is no reason to believe that cycling 
is in any way injurious to even delicate persons. 
Middle-aged people, with that tendency to 
degeneration of the muscles into fat which is 
one of the dangers of their period of life, will 
find moderate cycling assist the heart’s action 
rather than strain its powers. This statement 
is made on the excellent authority of the late 
Sir B. W. Richardson, M.D. Nearly all chronic 
complaints will be benefited by this form of 
exercise. For ladies, I believe it to be especi- 
ally suitable. 

The special value of cycling for ladies appears 
to be the absence of jolting, and the support of 
the weight of the body. These are points of 
the highest importance. 

The days are gone by, happily for mankind, 
when it was thought unfeminine for a woman to 
cultivate general health to as great a degree, 
and, whenever practicable, in the same manner, 
as @ man. 


In the bad old times, a hundred years 
ago, under the evil influences of the French 
court, the female mind was looked upon as 
not unlike the liver of a Strasbourg goose—as 
simply something to be stuffed in such a 
way as would make the result most enticing toa 
vitiated voluptuary; and this was the sort of 
stuffing that it was crammed with ad nauseam. 
‘‘Let it be likewise observed,” demanded the 
Reverend Dr. Fordyce, in his ‘‘Sermons to 
Young Ladies,” (the edition in my library is the 
tenth, and it is dated 1786), ‘‘that in your sex 
manly exercises are never graceful ; and that 
men of sensibility desire in every woman soft 
features and a flowing voice, a form not robust, 
and a demeanour delicate.” About the same 
date Dr. Gregory, in his ‘‘ Father's Legacy to 
his Daughters,” exhorted women in this wise: 
“Though good health be one of the greatest 
blessings of life, never make a boast of it, but 
enjoy it in silence. We so naturally associate 
the idea of female delicacy and softness with a 
correspondent delicacy of constitution, that 
when a woman speaks of her great strength, 
her good appetite, her ability to bear excessive 
fatigue, we recoil at the description in a way 
she is little aware of.” And in talking thus 
they only represnted the opinion of their day. 


ee 


But the world has advanced since then in many 
ways, and we need no longer trouble to assume 
the virtue of sickliness if we have it not. For 
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“‘ Women grow wiser as men improve,” as Tom 
Moore declared; and men have improved 
enough to allow that we should grow sufficiently 
wise to recognise that health is a condition of 
beauty; that a clear complexion, supple 
and rounded form, and a face unmarked 
by the wrinkles of pain or peevishness, 
are the results of a vigour of constitution which 
must be maintained in the same way by women 
as by men—by fitting physical exercises. Now, 
therefore, princesses may set the fashion of 
ladies’ cycling, and ladies may follow the royal 
lead in this as well as in the shape of their 
bonnets, without fearing a universal masculine 
*‘ recoil.” 

It is important for beginners in cycling to 
avoid over-exertion. It is well to commence 
with a ride of only about half an hour’s dura- 
tion. The time may be extended day by day, 
according to the feelings of the rider; and in 
most cases it will be found that, after three or 
four weeks’ practice, twenty miles can be 
accomplished at a stretch, with less fatigue 
than would be felt from walking one quarter 
that distance. 

Ladies should be especially careful not to do 
too much, and should, indeed, take notice that 
there are times when they should avoid not 
only this but all forms of bodily exercise as far 


as possible. I have not yet known of any evil 
results from neglect of this care as regards the 
was a medical student 


tricycle; but when 
I saw so many cases of mischief from over- 
working in this way at the sewing-machine, 


that I feel bound to give this caution. I 


believe that women, being constitutionally (for 
necessary emergencies) capaole of extreme 
spurts of exertion, of great efforts of temporary 
endurance, are rather apt to overdo them- 
selves almost unawares. But the after penalty 
is heavy—their danger is greater than that of 
men—and hence deliberate care and caution 
should be exercised not to incur over-fatigue, 
nor to strain the powers to the utmost of their 
capacity. 


(To be continued.) 


CYCLE TYRE REPAIRS AND 
DETACHERS. 


From quite a number of allusions which I see 
to the subject, it seems evident that tyre- 
repairing is becoming an acute subject for 
study on the part of the novice, whilst even 
the experienced rider often forgets important 
precautions when dealing with the harmful 
unnecessary puncture. Perhaps the most 
commonly-forgotten precaution is to assure 
yourself that when you have repaired a 
punctured tube you do not leave the 
thorn or other puncturing object firmly 
embedded in the outer cover, where it will, 
of course, promptly inflict a second puncture as 
goon as the tyre be blown up and ridden. It is 
really surprising how this obvious precaution is 
frequently forgotten by people who have 
had a comparatively wide experience of tyre 
repairing. 

T never could understand tbe complaint that 
is periodically resurrected anent the alleged 
tendency of rubber patches to curl while the 
rider is applying solution to them and allowing 
the solution to nearly dry. I never met with 
the difficulty myself in all my experience of 
tyre repairing, and the spirit has consequently 
been moved within me to discover just why 
some people’s tyre patches do curl. I have 
come to the conclusion that it is because some 
folk go to work with such a namby-pamby 
effort to gently touch the patch with solution, 


way round the 
alone will then be sufficient to keep the edge of 
the patch flat down on the skin of the hand, in 
which position it can then be held to dry in the 
sun = wind, or can be blown upon with the 
mouth. 


fi 
tial a 
is dis 
by the circumstance that he is unique amo 
them as a tool user, it is not to be wonde 

at that cycling man prefers to economise effort 
by using a tool with which to detach his tyre, 
whenever he thinks that b 
have to take a little less trouble than would be 
the case if he accomplished the task by his 


wire. 
for himself whether he will incur the risk of 
damaging his tyre in either of these ways, and 
thus deprive himself of the protection which 
the maker’s guarantee would otherwise afford 
him, for the sake of expediting the detachment 
of his tyre cover. My ownobservation shows that, 
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as though they were afraid of soiling their 
hands by the contact of their skin th the 
smallest 
not curl when dealt with straightforwardly. 
All that is necessary is to place the pai 
in the centre of the stretched palm of the left 
hand, and with the first or second finger of the 
right hand rub the solution all over the patch, 
so that it will not only touch the extreme 

of the patch, but will extend also over the 


particle of solution. 


the patch 


es, and, consequently, some of the solution 
adhere to the skin of the left hand all the 
patch. Capillary attraction 


The use and abuse of tyre-detachers is 


rather delicate subject to handle. There seems 
to be a general 
fectly new and clean tyre ma. 
detached by the fingers without the aid of any 
implement, the 
when a tyre 


impression that, whilst a per- 
easily 


task is necessarily less easy 
has been weed 50 Jong to be 
le to the —_ of the rim by the par- 
rption of mud y water ; and since man 

hed above the lower animals chiefly 


so doing he will 


fingers alone. So it has become a very general 
custom for cyclists to use some sort of a tool, 
even if it be no more effective an implement | 
than a latch-key, or even a bronze penny piece, 
to assist them in prising off the cover of a wired- 
on tyre in the most rough and ready fashion 
that recommends itself, in defiance of the re- 
commendation which the makers of the tyre 
al disseminate, that no tool should be 
used. 

The danger of using any kind of a tool for the 
detachment of a wired-on tyre is, that the wire 
may be bent, or even broken, by the application 
of force to it in one place, and that the delicate 
fabric lining of the outer cover may become 
frayed or torn by the attrition of a hard instru- 
ment against it where it is folded around the 
t is, therefore, for each owner to decide 


as a rule, cyclists are willing to incur the risk of 
damage, and I must confess that I have seen 
some rather startlingly rapid detachments of 
Dunlop tyre covers by the aid of implements. 
The metal detacher, called the ‘‘ Swift,” which 
was exhibited at the National Show in 1896, 
was very effective in swiftly forcing the tyre 


edge over the rim; but its friction against the 
fabric was rather perilous. The 


quickest 
detachment which I ever saw was effected by 


means of a little flat tool, with which 4 
celebrated rider literally levers the wire over 
the rim with a single movement, end as soon 
as the strain upon the detacher becomes great, 
he passes his th 


umbs round outside the tyre, so 
as to push the wire completely off the rim. By 


this means the thumbs relieve the strain whic 
the detacher places upon the wire at one point ; 


but, of course, even with this method of detach- 


ing, there is some danger of the wire breaking, 
or being badly hent, when the instrument first 
levers it over the edge of the rim.—AN OLD 


Fite, in the Irish Cyclist. 
nen 

Our names for the months are of Roman 
origin, and so they are in all Christian countries, 
except Holland. There the Dutch call them by 
descriptive names, of which you have here 
a translation: — January is chilly-month ; 
February, vegetation-month ; March, spring- 
month; April, grass-month ; May, flower- 
month; June, summer-month; July, hay- 
month; August, harvest-month ; September, 
autumn-month ; October, wine-month ; Novem- 
ber, slaughter-month ; December, winter-month. 


pe 
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Several women expressed themselves forcibly. 
Their remarks were chiefly confined to ‘no 
factory hours—work when the fish is in, night 
or day.’ A resolution was carried with acclama- 
tion against any restriction as to hours on 
women and young in the processes of 
fish-curing, the inspectors’ 14 hours recommen- 
dation being repudiated.” 

* * 
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4 Weekly Record and Review of Woman's Work 
and Interests at Home and in the Wider World. 

Editorial Rooms and Business Offices, to 
which all turrens to the Editor, ADVERTISE- 


a 
for those who take 


80 Maiden Lane It will be n 
Covent Garden, the view here set forth to aid the Home: 
London, W.O. Secretary by writing to their members to 


call their attention to this bearing of the 
case, and to point out to them that the 
ultimate consequence of restriction on 
women’s work is injury to the women by 
causing them to lose the means of earning 
their bread; for the Exemption Bill is to 
be opposed, and the Home Secretary has 
intimated that he can hardly carry it 
through unless it is allowed to be a non-con- 
tentious matter. But Sir Charles Dilke has 
put down an amendment in these terms to 
the Factories and Workshops (Emergency 
Processes) Bill of the Home einer & 
‘‘That this House regrets that it should 
proposed to amend the Factory Acts by 
relaxing the law as to fish-curing, without 
dealing at the same time with lead pro- 
cesses in the Potteries, with the use of 
phosphorous and with the failure of the 
Sweated District Clause.” 
ae eee oy 

With regard to the lead poisoning, that 
affects both men and women ; and if it be 
the case that certain processes are 
dangerous that might be made safe if the 
manufacturers adopted certain methods or 
machinery of production, to enforce that 
provision for safety for both sexes stands 
on quite another footing to the arbitrary 
pen of women alone working at a 

ealthy occupation for as long hours as they 
themselves wish. It is not, therefore, 
clear on what reasoning Sir Charles Dilke 
draws this ‘‘ red herring across the scent.” 
The one point has no relevance to the 
other. 
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All communications intended for insertion 
must be written on one side only of the paper, and 
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not necessarily for publication. The Editor 
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on the business of the paper strictly. 

If @ stamped and addressed wrapper be 
attached to a manuscript offered for publica- 
tion, it will be returned if declined; but the 
Editor cannot be responsible for the accidental 
lose of manuscripts, and any not i 
by @ wrapper for return will be destroyed if 
wnaccepted. Space being limited and many 
manuscripts offered, the Editor begs respect- 
fully to intimate that an article being declined 
does not necessarily imply that it is not con- 
sidered an excellent composition. 


* * * 


It appears that it is not easy to get the 
the exact returns of the number of women 
elected to be guardians of the poor at the 
recent elections ; but the names have been 
received of NINE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-FOUR 


A Bill has been introduced by the Home | women guardians, and district councillors 
Secretary to free women from restrictions on | having poor-law duties to perform. There 
their labour as curers and preservers of | May be a few more, but that number is 
fish, in order that they may work as long | certain as the minimum. Prior to the 
as they are are able and willing to do| recent election there were 889 women 
when the fishermen bring in large | guardians. 
catches. The fish being liable to spoil very 
quickly, it becomes a matter of importance 
to the fishermen that the means of preser- 
vation of this perishable product of their 
toil shall be always forthcoming when 
needed ; without that, good food would be 
wasted and the toil of the fishers brought 
to nought. If, therefore, the labour of 
women only be prohibited from continuing 
as long as the labourer’s strength and 
will are ready, men will be substituted for 
women in the fish-curing industry. The 
persons concerned express strong opposi- 
tion to the restrictions on their work, as 
shown by a report in the Aberdeen Journal 
of April 20th, of a meeting in a Scotch 


SIGNALS FROM OUR. 
WATCH TOWER. 


* * * 


An important discussion took place at 
the Annual Movable Conference of Odd- 
fellows at Oxford, on May 30th, on the 
proposition to admit females to the full 
membership of the order. Up to now 
there had been female lodges with their 
own rules, contributions, and benefits, but 
not under the control of the Unity. There 
was a strong feeling in favour of females 
being allowed the same benefits as ordinary 
members, and the proposition was carried. 

* * ¥ 

There is a weird interest in the discovery 
that sex has influence on suicide. Dr. 
: : : Ogle, who is assistant Registrar-General, 
town which lives exclusively by the fish- | hag read a paper on the subject, and states 
ing industry :— that many more men commit suicide than 

‘‘A meeting of woman fishworkers was held | women, and that women prefer quite other 

n the Fishermen’s Hall, Buckie, on Monday | ways of terminating existence thau men 
night, to consider the provisions of the Factory|do. The greater tendency of men than of 
Acts in relation to their working hours. 


pose, may rest upon two or three different 
unds. For one thing, it is an ascertained 
t, that ntage is a great deterrent 
from suicide. The sense of duty to the 
young beings to whom we have unasked 
given the doubtful boon of conscious 
existence is all too feeble amongst us. A 
very large part of our social misery and 
wickedness would disappear if the re- 
oo of this were more fully felt 
an it now is. But at least the sense of 
the claims of little ones on their parents 
is felt sufficiently to make the proportion 
of suicides amongst those who have young 
children appreciably less than the average 
of their period of life. This has, no 
doubt, something to do with the fact 
that the greatest proportion of suicide is 
amongst people between fifty-five and 
sixty-five years of age ; a time of life when 
@ man’s and woman’schildren are generally 
grown up, and become or becoming inde- 
ae gee of parental care. Now, women 
eel the duties of peren es more than 
men do; the absolute dependence of babies 
on their mothers makes us more con- 
tinually aware of our responsibilities in 
this direction ; and a mother probably 
shrinks even more than a father does from 
forsaking the half-grown children whom 
she knows to need her. 


* * * 


Then again, probably women are 
more rapidly ‘‘ up and down ” than men. 
Virgil said that before me, by the 
way, ‘‘Varium et mutabile semper fx- 
nina.” And probably one has to be 
‘‘down ’’ for some time before oue decides 
on so fatal a step. Lord Beaconsfield said 
that suicide always results from deficien 
of imagination; a man destroys himse 
because he is incapable of conceiving how 
very different his life may become in 
future from what it is now. Women are 
more hopeful in this way than men, 
perhaps. Women are also more devout, 
and have more faith as a rule than men 
in the aid or control of the unseen. 
But the principal cause for the excess 
of male suicide is doubtless the fact 
that asa rule the man has the responsi- 
bility of business, and of providing the 
income for his own maintenance and that 
of his household. It is most touching 
to learn from Dr. Ogle that suicides 
amongst farmers nearly doubled in the two 
years 1879 and 1880, when agricultural 
distress became acute ; and that the bank- 
ruptcies of farmers also were doubled in 
those two years. 

* * * 


As to the means of death, the 
commonest method amongst men is 
hanging, then follow in order drowning, 
stabbing or cutting, poison and gunshot. 
But women prefer drowning to hanging, 
and poison to cutting their throats or shoot- 
ing themselves. This is undoubtedly an 
illustration of the ruling passion strong in 
death. Don’t you see that the women 
consider what will disfigure them least? 
It is so hard for the human creature to 
realise how completely he will be out of it 
after he is dead, and how little it will matter 
to her (to change the sex) when she is 
‘‘found,”” whether people will think she 
looks nice or horrid! An odd illustration 
of the same truth is the fact that drowning 
goes out of fashion in the cold months; 
the suicide cannot realise that being in the 
icy water for some hours will not trouble 


., women to die by their own hands, I sup- ! him at all. 
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Mrs. Alec Tweedie has written an article 
on “ Finland,” from which we learn some 
{interesting particulars about women in 
‘that distant and little-known land. Finland 
js a Home Rule country, being practically 
-gelf-governed. There is keen party feeling 
in the country, but patrotism is strong 
nen te unite all ies u vainst active 
interference by Russia. Wom 1 have no 
political rights, but this is one of those 
matters which depend on the Russian 
connection rather than on local opinion. This 
opinion, according to the tradition of the 
most ancient national poetry, is in favoar 
of complete sex equality. Seventy-three 
out of 212 fellows of the Geographical 
Society are women. There are many mixed 
schools, and women also attend the 
University, where, by the way, the fees are 
only 82s. a year. Women, not represented . 
by husbands, can vote in municipal 
elections, but cannot be candidates. 
Women are eligible for School Boards, 
and also as trustees in bankruptcy. Pro- 
bably no country offers a greater variety 
of occupations for women. There is every 
encouragement for the study of languages. 
‘Those in the service of the State must 
know Swedish, Finnish, and Russian, and 
the names of the streets are posted up in 
these three forms; for trade purposes 
German is desirable, while French and 
‘English are also frequently acquired. 


The intellectual life of Finland has so 
far had little influence on the outside 
world, though much on the growth of 
national character. There are many bards 
.of high renown who can play on the 
national instrument and quote the national 
poems. <A very eminent dramatist is Mrs. 

inna Canthe, who keeps a draper’s shop, 
and it is noteworthy that in Finland the 
shopkeeper is equal to the ncble. It is 
-gsomewhat curious to learn of this intellec- 
tual leader that she is as much of a 
socialist as is possible in a country where 
««the labour class needs no crusade,” and 
where a breath of socialism might lead to 
a recrudescence of Russian tyranny. 

* * * 

The Woman’s SicNat has readers in 
Finland, as in every other country, and 
one of them recently sent us an account of 
a charity there which has no compeer in 
this great rich land of much benevolence, 
namely, an industrial school for cripples, 
where those who have lost an arm, or 
fingers, or both feet, can be trained to earn 
a living. Little Finland is certainly an 
interesting, alert country, and we hope 
that the women there may soon obtain 
their proper representation. 

* « *® 

Danish women recently celebrated the 
‘Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the Woman's 
Reading Club. Before its foundation there 
certainly were other libraries in Copen- 
hagan from which women could obtain 
books, such as the Royal Library and the 
University Library, but the few hours for 
reference work were not convenient, and 
the women were not expected to come, 80 
they generally had their books through the 
kindness of the librarian or some other 
man. The Atheneum is a reading club 
with an excellent library, always up to 
date, that sends its members a supple- 
mentary list of new books every three 
months ; foreign newspapers are kept on 
file, with the best of reference books ; but | 
that was a paradise closed to women. An 
Italian authoress startled the functionaries 
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considerably once by simply walking in and 
making herself at home. After a solemn 
consultation she was sent off with a smile 
and a polite: bow. The fathers and 
brothers indignantly declared there was no 
room for ladies ; that they were too gentle- 
manly to smoke in the presence of the 
ladies, and that their mere presence would 
drive away the young, bashful students. 
The question was finally and unanimously 
settled that no woman ehould ever be 
admitted. Accordingly, Miss Sophia 
Petersen forthwith pro to open a 
separate reading room for women, but met 
with little encouragement. Energetic and 
in sympathy with all women’s interests, 
she kept on her endeavours, and in 1872 
at last succeeded in forming a committee 
of 55 ladies and gentlemen. The com- 
mittee asked for funds and books, and it 
opened its first reading room with & library 
of 1,007 books, 2,020 crowns, and 72 mem- 
bers to pay an annual fee of 10 crowns. 
It developed rapidly, and has now 1,100 
members, and possesses a library of 16,000 
volumes. In 1896 it sent out 49,747 
volumes. Miss Rosina Heschser tells us 
that the Royal Library the same year sent 
forth only 12,000 volumes, and the 
University Library 22,000 volumes. 
* * * i 


Some time after its formation, bright, 
energetic Miss Kirstine Frederiksen, 
whom we hope to see at next year’s Inter- 
national Congress of Women, started and 
worked hard for the idea that the reading 
club also should be a lecture hall. Till her 
health positively precluded her (for a time 
only, we hope), she for more than twenty 
years never ceased to be on the lookout for 
lecturers for ‘“‘ Dansk Krindesamfund.” 
Many of the women who now are lecturing 
for ‘‘ Krindesamfund ” all over the country 
have, like Kristine Frederiksen herself, given 
their maiden speech in the rooms of the 
Woman's Reading Club. They found an 
intellectual and interested public, and 
some of these lectures were at the instiga- 
tion of Miss K. Frederiksen, followed by a 
discussion. She was also a member of the 
committee till her personal studies and her 
work for Krindesamfundet took up all her 
time and strength. As secretary of the 
National Society for women’s interests, 
Miss Frederiksen has given up the best 
part of her life to work for this cause. 

* * * 


To the observations recently made here 
on the great age now attained by many 
of those brave and absolutely unselfish 
and disinterested servants of humanity 
who were the anti-slavery workers in the 
unpopular days of that movement, and 
afterwards gave their aid to the movement 
for enfranchising women, one more illus- 
tration may be added, inorder to introducea 
similar striking instance of ‘‘length of days”’ 
of one of the English ‘‘ Advance Guard.” of 
reforms for the betterment of mankind :— 

Mr. Albert O. Wilcox completed a well- 
rounded life of eighty-seven years at his home 
in Saratoga Springs, November 14th, 1897. Mr. 
Wilcox was for many years, and until a few 
years ago, accustomed to attend the Washington 
conventions of the National Woman Suffrage 
Association. His fine personal appearance, 
with fair rosy skin and silver hair, nade him a 
marked figure on these occasions, and he was 
no less conspicuous for his alert mind and his 
ready liberality. It was his proud boast that 
he was the oldest woman suffragist, having 
publicly advocated equal rights for women 
years before the first woman's rights conven- 
tion, whose fiftieth anniversary has just been 
celebrated. Mr. Wilcox was one of the earliest 


advocates of temperance, 
founders of the anti-slavery party sixty years 
ago. = 

Now for the English instance. Mr. 


George Jacob Holy 
writes as follows on the death, 
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and was one of the 


e (himself now 81) 
which has 
just taken place, at the great age of 101, of 

r. Thomas Horlock Bastard, of Charlton 
Manor, Blandford :—‘‘ There was no refqrm 
which gee Be social or intellectual benefit 
which he did not promote. There was no 
change founded on reason of which he was 
afraid, nor was he afraid to support it 
because other people were afraid of it. He 
founded an excellent school in Blandford 
when most respectable people were alarmed 
at the extension of knowledge. For more 
than half a century his fresh and burly 
figure was constantly seen in London 
paying golden visits to the offices of some 
unfriended movement which he thought 
ought to succeed. Mr. Bastard retained 
his faculties of thought to the last, and 
read his newspaper as well as erudite 
works on economy.” Amongst the move- 
ments to which Mr. Bastard contributed 
generously was that for the medical 
education of woman. 


There, then, is an excellent recipe, which 
has as abundant and undeniable testimonials 
as any patent medicine could wish for, of a 
means for attaining length of days—be an 
unselfish, generous promoter, according to 
your means, intellectual and financial, of the 
progress and increased freedom of humanity ! 
Realise, also, that to secure equal rights 
for women is the cause of to-day, and 
make one of the varied aspects of that 
cause your special care, and you may 
live to be eighty, or even a hundred! 
Probably the true explanation of this 
remarkable longevity is, that only the 
highly-organised and vitalised constitutione 
find strength to spare for such splendid 
unselfish service: the weaker natures are 
absorbed in their own personal cares and 
struggles, which form their real object 
even if they go into public life. To dare to 
risk one’s private interest, and sacrifice 
one’s personal profit or social position for 
an unpopular cause, means strength of 
mind that may well be frequently allied 
with a good general constitution. 


Exeter Hall should be well filled on 
Thursday next, July 14th, when Mrs. 
Josephine Butler takes the chair (if her 
now fragile health permits) at 7 o'clock. 
This is the only great public meeting of 
the week of the International Congress of 
the Federation, and though it is called by 
the Ladies’ National Association, it is 
open to men as well as women. The great 
hall requires a large attendance, and friends 
are beyged to make special efforts to bring 
others with them, and to secure an adequate 
demonstration that public opinion on this 
subject has not undergone the great reaction 
that is claimed by the C.D.A. advocates. 
Visitors from the Continent will be much 
encouraged, too, by an assurance that the 
heart of England is sound, for if liberty is 
not safe within our gates, the case of the 
rest of the world is hopeless. No tickets 
are needed for any of the weck’s meetings, 
but 1s. reserved seats can be had; by those 
who wish for the public meeting. 

* * a 

Mrs. May Wright Sewal, vice-president 
of the International Council of Womep, 
arrives in London this week to attend the 
committee to make arrangements for the 
International Council meeting next June. 
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MARY WOLLSTONE- 


CRAFT’S 


“VINDICATION OF THE RIGHTS OF 


WOMEN ” (Published 1798). 
CHAPTER XIII. 


Somz INSTANCES OF THE FOLLY WHICH THE 
IGNORANCE OF WOMEN GENERATES; WITH CON- 


CLUDING REFLECTIONS ON THE MORAL IMPROVE- 


MENT THAT.A REVOLUTION IN FEMALE MANNERS 


MIGHT NATURALLY BE EXPECTED TO PRODUCE. 


THERE are many follies, in some degree peculiar 
© women : sins against reason of commission 
as well as of omission; but all flowing from 


ignorance or prejudice. I shall only point out 
such as appear to be particularly injurious to 


their moral character. And in animadverting 


on them, I wish especially to prove, that the 
weakness of mind and body which men have 

endeavoured, impelled by various motives, to 
' perpetuate, prevents their discharging the 
-peculiar duty of their sex; for when weakness 
of body will not permit them to suckle their 
children, and weakness of mind makes them 
spoil their tempers—is woman in a natural 
state ? 

One glaring instance of the weakness which 
proceeds from ignorance first claims attention, 
and calls for severe reproof. 

In this metropolis a number of lurking leeches 
infamously gain a subsistence by practising on 
the credulity of vulgar women, who, because 
they have not been led to consider the knowledge 
of their duty as as the one thing necessary to 
know, or, to live in the present moment by the 
discharge of it, are very anxious to peep into 
futurity, to learn what they have to expect to 
render life interesting, and to break the-vacuum 
of ignorance. . 

I must be allowed to expostulate seriously 
with the ladies who follow these idle inventions, 
and if any of them should peruse this work, I 
entreat them to answer to their own hearts the 
following questions, not forgetting that they are 
in the presence of God. 

Do you believe that there is but one God, and 
that He is powerful, wise, and good ? 

Do you believe that all things were created 
by Him, and that all beings are dependent on 
Him? : 

Do you rely on His wisdom, so conspicuous 
in His works, and in your own frame, and are 
you convinced that He has ordered all things 
which do not come under the cognizance of 
your senses, in the same perfect harmony, to 
fulfil His designs ? 

Do you acknowledge that the power of look- 
ing into futurity, and seeing things that are not 
as if they were, is an attribute of the Creator ? 
And should He, by an impression on the minds 
of His creatures, think fit to impart to them 
some event hid in the shades of time yet un- 
born, to whom would the secret be revealed by 
immediate inspiration? The opinion of ages 
will answer this question—to reverend old men, 
to people distinguished for eminent piety. 

The oracles of old were thus delivered by 
priests dedicated to the service of the God who 
was supposed to inspire them. The glare of 
worldly pomp which surrounded these im- 
postors, and the respect paid to them by artful 
politicians, who knew how to avail themselves 
of this useful engine to bend the necks of 
the strong under the dominion of the 
cunning, spread a sacred mysterious veil of 
sanctity over their lies. Impressed by 
such solemn devotional parade, a Greek 
or Roman lady might be excused, if she 
inquired of the oracle, when she was anxious 
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dubious event: and her inquiries, however 
contrary to reason, could not be reckoned 
impious. But, can the professors of Chris- 
tianity ward off that imputation? Can a 
Christian suppose that the favourites of the 
Most High, the highly favoured, would be 
obliged to lurk in disguise and practise the 
most dishonest tricks to cheat silly women out 


of the money—which the poor cry for in vain ? 


Say not that such questions are an insult to 


common sense—for it is your own conduct, O 
ye foolish women! which throws an odium on 
your sex! 
you shudder at your thoughtlessness, and 
irrational devotion. For I do not suppose that 
all of you laid aside your religion, such as it is, 
when you entered those mysterious dwellings. 
Yet, as I have throughout supposed myself talking 
to ignorant women, for ignorant ye are in the 


most emphatical sense of the word, it would be 
absurd to reason with you on the egregious folly 


of desiring to know what the Supreme Wisdom 
has concealed. 


Do you know anything of the construction of 
the human frame ? if not, it is proper that you 


should be told what every child ought to know, 
that when its admirable economy has been dis- 
turbed by intemperance or indolence—I speak 
not of violent disorders, but of chronical 
diseases—it must be brought into a healthy 
state again, by slow degrees, and if the 
functions of life have not been materially 
injured, regimen, another word for temperance, 
air, exercise, and afew medicines, prescribed 
by persons who have studied the human body, 


are the only human means, yet discovered, of 


recovering that. inestimable blessing, health, 
that will bear investigation. 

Do you then believe that these magnetisers, 
who, by hocus pocus tricks, pretend to work a 
miracle, are delegated by God, or assisted by 
the solver of all these kinds of difficulties—the 
devil ? 

Do they, when they put to flight, as itis 
said, disorders that have bafiled the powers of 
medicine, work in conformity to the light of 
reason? or, do they effect these wonderful 
cures by supernatural aid ? 

It is, however, little short of blasphemy to 
pretend to such powers ! 

From the whole tenour of the dispensations 
of Providence, it appears evident to sober 
reason that certain vices produce certain 
effects; and can anyone so grossly insult the 
wisdom of God as to suppose that a miracle 
will be allowed to disturb His general laws, to 
restore to health the intemperate and vicious, 
merely to enable them to pursue the same 
course with impunity ? Be whole, and sin no 
more, said Jesus. And, are greater miracles to 
be performed by those who do not follow His 
footsteps, who healed the body to reach the 
mind ? 

The mentioning of the name of Christ, after 
such vile impostors, may displease some of my 
readers. I respect their warmth; but let them 
not forget that the followers of these delusions 
bear His name, and profess to be the disciples 
of Him who said, by their works we should 
know who were the children of God or the 
servants of sin. I allow that it is easier 
to touch the body of a saint, or to be 
magnetized, than to restrain our appetites or 
govern our passions; but health of body or 
mind can only be recovered by these means, or 
we make the Supreme Judge partial and 
revengeful. 

Is He a man that He should change, or 
punish out of resentment? He—the common 


And these reflections should make 
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our irregularities producing certain  con- 
sequences, we are forcibly shown the nature of 
vice: that thus learning to know good from 
evil, by experience, we may hate one and love 
the other, in proportion to the wisdom which. 
we attain. The poison contains the antidote ;. 
and we either reform our evil habits and cease 
to sin against our own bodies, to use the 
forcible language of Scripture, or a premature 
death, the punishment of sin, snaps the thread: 
of life. 

Here an awful stop is put to our inquiries. 
But, why should I conceal my sentiments ? 
Considering the attributes of God, I believe. 
that whatever punishment may follow, will 
tend, like the anguish of disease, to show the 
malignity of vice, for the purpose of reforma-. 
tion. Positive punishment appears so contrary 
to the nature of God, discoverable in all His. 
works, and in our reason, that I could sooner 
believe that the Deity paid no attention to the 
conduct of men than that'He punished without 
the benevolent design of reforming. 

To suppose only that an all-wise and powerful 
Being, as good as He is great, should create a 
being foreseeing that, after fifty or sixty years 
of feverish existence, it would be plunged into 
never-ending woe—is blasphemy. On what will 
the worm feed that is never to die? On folly, 
on ignorance, say ye—I should blush indignantly 
at drawing the natural conclusion could I insert 
it, and wish to withdraw myself from the wing 
of my God! On such a supposition, I speak 
with reverence, He would be a consuming fire, 
We should wish, though vainly, to fly from His 
presence when fear absorbed love, and darkness 
involved all His counsels ! 

I know that many devout people boast of 
submitting to the will of God blindly, as to an 
arbitrary sceptre or rod, on the same principle 
as the Indians worship the devil. In other 
worde, like people in the common concerns of 
life, they do homage to power, and cringe under 
the foot that can crush them. Rational religion, 
on the contrary, is a submission to the will of a 
Being so perfectly wise, that all He wills must 
be directed by the proper motive—must be 
reasonable. 

And, if thus we respect God, can we give 
credit to the mysterious insinuations which 
insult His laws? Can we believe, though it 
should stare us in the face, that He would work 
a miracle to authorise confusion by sanctioning 
an error? Yet we must ‘either allow these 
impious conclusions, or treat with contempt: 
every promise to restore health toa diseased: 
body by supernatural means, or to foretell the 
incidents that can only be foreseen by God. 
(To be continued.) 


TemMPER Powpers.— Dr. Lauder Brunton 
says that irritability of temper should be treated! 
by medicine when associated with gout and 
heart disease. Writing in the Practitioner, he 
points out that explosions of temper which 
occur on very slight provocation are really due 
to a condition produced by an accumulation of 
small irritations which have gradually worked 
up the patient into a state of excitement which 
vents itself in an explosion quite out of propor- 
tion to its apparent cause. In cases of gout, 
twenty grains of bicarbonate of potash with ten 
or twenty of bromide of potassium, taken when 
the feeling of irritability comes on, frequently 
soothes it; and if taken when some irritating 
occurrence has taken place, or some depressing 
news is heard, it appears to take away the 
sting of either. In some cases of cardiac 
disease also the bromide may be given with 
salicylate of soda with success. 


Preasur:, habitually pursued, turns to weari- 
ness and disgust. It is enjoyable only when 


to pry into futurity, or inquire about some‘ Father, wounds but to heal, says reason, and! followed with discretion. 
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A WELSH WOMAN’S 
- DEVOTION. 


By Mrs. Marta PowEL. 
To the tired student from the crowded city, or 
the busy worker from the noisy town, what can 
be more delightful than a well-earned holiday 
spent among the towering hills and picturesque 
valleys of Old Cambria ? 

How delicious is its balmy air, made sweet 
with springy thyme, wild rose, and climbing 
honeysuckle, and how restful to tired eyes is its 
lovely greenery, stretching away and away for 
mile after mile ! 


For a grand majestic view of the “briny,” | 


what can be more imposing than the wild waves 
of the Atlantic dashing along its western coast, 
bringing with them stores of health and ozone 
for weary willions ? 

But I was going to tell you a love tale—not 
of a woman with a “ bike,’’ or in rational 
costume, but -just a simple story of a true, 
loving-hearted Welsh woman, whom some 
would have dubbed “ old maid.” 

I never think of her without calling to mind 
the lines of John Greenleaf Whittier :— 

** The sweetest woman ever Fate 

Perverse denied a household mate ; 


All unprofaned she held apart 

The virgin fancies of her heart. 

Be shame to him of woman born, 

Who hath for such but thought of scorn.” 


I met with my heroine while wandering about 
“ gallant little Wales” during leafy June three 
years ago. One day it was lovely Barmouth 
that beguiled me with its quaintly-shaped street 
and delightful panorama walk. 

Another day I was trying to find the gold 
mine from whence came the gold of which was 
made the wedding ring of the Duchess of York. 

Then on to the Falls of Dolgelly, and still 
further on to Cader Idris and ‘ Plinlimmon, 
who lifts his lofty form high above the sea, and, 
like a bride at a wedding, is the observed of all 
observers.” ’ 

Machynlleth claimed my attention for a few 
hours, then Aberystwith for a few days. 

At Strata Florida I saw the old abbey and 
the well-preserved relics which are stored in 
the ancient farmhouse: close by, and heard a 
Welsh choir sing ‘‘ The Church’s one founda- 
tion” as the singers stood on the broken floor 
of the old cathedral aisle. 

But these are digressions—so back to my 
heroine. In my wanderings I stopped at a 
little wayside cottage, to which I was attracted 
by the sweet scent that filled the air. A board 
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| nailed to a tree told the traveller that “teas” 
| were provided at the cottage, so I opened the 


pretty rustic gate and stepped inside the well- 
kept garden. 

Truly, I never before saw so many perfumed 
plants growing in so small a space. . 

There were mignonette and musk, lavender 
and thyme, marjoram and pinks, roses and 
rosemary, woodbine and wallflowers, sweet peas 
and sweet briar, while clematis and jessamine 
nearly smothered the whole front of the rural 
homestead. 

While standing for » moment to feast my 
eyes on the combination of colours, and to take 
my fill of the delicious perfume, a youthful- 
looking figure came out of the cottage and 
walked towards me. 

As she came nearer, I saw that she was 
older than she looked in the distance, and 
when she came quite close and in a cheery 
voice asked me if I would like to rest 
awhile in the little thatched arbour, I noticed 
that what had once been “ glossy tresses,” had 
changed “to thin grey hair,” and that she had 


|@ sad but sweet expression in her dark brown 


eyes. 

She was not handsome, or even what one 
would call good-looking, but was certainly 
attractive with her soft voice, sensible-looking 
face, and her scrupulously clean and daintily 
neat apparel. 

While accepting her invitation to a seat and 
expressing my joy at having found such a 
pleasing spot, a winsome maiden of about 
twelve years of age came tripping down the 
garden path carrying a light-looking gracefully- 
shaped basket, filled with freshly gathered 
flowers. 

Together the two figures passed out through 
the gate into the lane, but not before a pleasant- 
looking motherly woman had approached me. 
She had heard our voices, so with her knitting 
in her hands had come out of the cottage to 
speak to the stranger. 

I don’t know how it was, but we seemed to 
be friends at once, and the old lady sat beside 
me as together we talked, surrounded by the 
delicately tinted and perfumed blossoms, while 
away in the far beyond we could see the rugged 
tops of mountains, and hear the distant mur- 
merings of waves. ° 

I will call my hostess Mrs. Jones. She had 
given orders to her buxom Welsh maid to pre- 
pare tea for me, as I arranged to stay for 
the night. Mrs. Jones was very loquacious, 
and seemed to enjoy having someone to talk 
to; she knitted away all the time she talked, 
and this is what she told me. She was born 
in sunny Devonshire, her parents were English, 
but she married a Welsh mill-owner, who was 
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much older than herself. Their mill was one 
in which wool was prepared and then made 
into flannels and blankets, and there Mr. Jones 
employed several men, women, and girls. Mr. 
and Mrs. Jones had only one child—Maggie, 
the young woman who had invited me to a 
seat; and as Maggie's father got older, he 
became very infirm, and was obliged to have a 
younger and more active man as manager and 
superintendent of the mill. 

Maggie had for some time been employed in 
the mill to look after the books and do most 
of the correspondence ; indeed, she was useful 
to her father in many ways, for she had had a 
fairly good education, and was a quick, bright 
girl with business-like habits. 

Thus she and the young manager, Hugh 
Llewellyn, were thrown together pretty much. 

He was a smart-looking and nice-mannered 
young fellow, with a ready tongye and merry 
laugh; but as Mr. Jones often said: ‘‘ Hugh 
never knows his own mind.” 

What wonder was it then that Hugh and 
Maggie soon got very friendly; in fact, so 
friendly that. Hugh one day asked Mr. Jones 
if he could marry Maggie and have her all his 
own. 

At this the old gentleman was greatly in- 
censed, and straightway gave Hugh notice to 
leave, and advertised for an elderly man to 
superintend the factory, while he kept a sharp 
look-out over Maggie, and insisted upon her 
not entering the mill. So Hugh and Maggie 
parted, Hugh promising her that he would go 
away and work hard, and then ‘some day” 
come back and ask for her again. 

But alas for good intentions ! 

Hugh went away to superintend another 
woollen factory a few miles distant, and Maggie 
kept working on, hoping and thinking that 

‘* Some day, some day, 

Some day I shall meet you, 

Love, I know not when or how, 

Only this, only this, 

This, that once you loved me, 

Only this, I love you now, I love you now.’” 

But Hugh never came back to ask for 
Maggie. No, in little less than a year after he 
left her father’s mill he was married. 

Yes, married to a pretty young girl, one of 
the mill hands who worked in the mill to which 
Hugh had gone. She was very dressy and had 
fascinating ways, and in a very short time had 
captivated Hugh. 

Soon after Hugh’s marriage Mr. Jones died ;. 
the mill was sold, and Mrs. Jones and Maggie 
came to live in the little cottage where I saw 
them among the sweet-smelling plants. 

‘We had not lived here long,” said Mrs. 
Jones, ‘‘ when one morning Maggie went into 
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Just as she got near the tiny railway station, 
she heard the porter shouting at the top of his 
‘voice to someone who seemed to be crossing 
the line. Next she heard a train whizz by, then 
&@ wild cry as of someone in agony, and running 
down the steps on to the platform, she was just 
in time to hear someone say, ‘It’s Hugh 
Llewellyn, he’s been knocked down by the 


It was quite true, Hugh was crossing the 
line, and either did not notice the incoming 
‘train, or else thought he could get safely over 
in time. However, he was quite dead and fear- 
fully mutilated. 

“Did Maggie ever see Hugh after they 
parted at her father’s mill?” I asked. 

‘* No,” said her mother, “‘ she never did. He 
wrote to her a few times, but his letters soon 
stopped comjng, for he very quickly became 
enamoured of the girl who became his wife.” 

’ . “Where is Mrs. Llewellyn now?” I ques- 
tioned wonderingly. 

‘“* She, too, is dead,” said Mrs. Jones, “and 
it was my Maggie who nursed her through her 
last illness, and watched by her almost night 
and day.” 

In a few weeks after Hugh’s death, Mrs. 
Llewellyn’s first baby was born, a sweet little 
girl she was too, but the mother never rallied, 
only got weaker and weaker day by day. 

‘6 She is buried over there,” said Mrs. Jones, 
pointing to a little churchyard on the hill 
opposite ; “yes, buried by the side of her hus- 
band, and it is to their graves that Maggie and 
Gwen were going when you saw them. 

“Oh! did I not tell you,” added Mrs. Jones, 

- that Gwen is Hugh’s daughter ? 

** After Mrs. Lilewellyn’s death, Maggie 
brought the little thing to. live with us, and 
those flowers she was carrying were for the 
graves of her mother and father whom she 
never knew. 

‘* It is Maggie who keeps this little garden so 
nice, and so well stocked with such sweet 
beautiful blossoms,” said Mrs. Jones, as she 
lifted her eyes from her knitting and 
glanced round with admiration at the pretty 
parterre, ‘and it is Maggie too,” she added 
softly, ‘‘ who is the joy of my old age, and the 
teacher and playfellow and all in all to little 
orphaned Gwen.” ; 

In a little while I went into the cool 
parlour, where a delicious tea had been daintily 
prepared, and by-and-bye Maggie and Gwen 
came back from their errand of devotion. 

During the evening as I watched Maggie's 
gentle ways and listened to her sensible and 


the village yonder to see some sick people. | kindly words, I thought that she must be one 
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MDME. VEICELE’S VEGETARIAN DEPOT & ACENCY, 
81, Praed Street, Paddington, London, W. 
laze —_ oer Health and 


of those women who— 

“ Found peace in love’s unselfishness, 

And welcome wheresoe’er she went, 

A calm and gracious element 

Whose presence seemed the sweet income 
And womanly atmosphere at home— 


Weaving through all the poor details 
And homespun warp of circumstance, 
A golden woof thread of romance. 
For well she kept her genial mood 
And simple faith of womanhood ; 


The morning dew that dries sn soon 
With others, glistened at her noon.” 
Whittier. 

Thank God, there are thousands of such 
women in this tight little island of ours, and all 
I can say is, ‘‘ Blessed are they, for we could 
never get on without them.” 

That night as I reposed among the lavender 
scented linen I dreamed of Lougfellow’s 
‘“‘ Evangeline,’’ and as I opened the window 


FOR MAKING 
NON-INTOXICATING 


air, I found myself repeating a line from that 
sweetly pathetic poem. I have repeated it 
again and again since I came back to my work 
in the noisy town, and often when I hear the 
chirping sparrows on the house-tops, I fancy 
they too are saying, ‘“ Patience and abnegation 
of self, and devotion to others.” 


Epmunp Yates was riding with Dickens one 
day, when the latter suddenly woke the echoes 
with a burst of laughter. being asked what 
the joke was, he produced a letter from Harriet 
Martineau, who was staying at Tynemouth for 
her health, and who had noted the following 
incident of life in lodgings:—In the same house 
with the authoress were sojourning a good- 
natured woman, comfortable in person and in 
circumstance, and not a little vulgar, and on 
the floor above, a lady in delicate health, of 
straitened income, but of distinguished con- 
nections, as she proclaimed to the Tynemouth 
world. As Mrs. A. below was sitting down 
one day all alone to her mid-day dinner of roast 
goose, it seemed to the soul that her 
enjoyment would be increased by participation 
with the solitary, sickly, and ill-ted Mrs. B. 
above; she therefore cut some delicate slices 
from the breast, and sent them up between 
two hot plates, accompanied by sage and 
onions, and gravy, and her compliments, by 
the maid. There was an ominous pause of some 
duration, and then Betty came down again, paler, 
with the luncheon untouched between the two 
hot plates, and on the top of them a note: 
‘“‘Mrs. B. will thank Mrs. A. to disseminate 
her goose in her own sphere.” 
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GARROULD. 


A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 


For Household Linens, Blankets, Flannels, &c. 


Ready-made Sheets, large size, from 6/11 per pair. 
Hem-Stitched Linen Sheets, from 16/6 per pair. 
Damask Table Cloths, from 5/11 per dozen. 
Frilled Pillow Slips, from 1/- each. 
Real Witney Blankets, from 8/11 per pair. 


FOR LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S UNDERWEAR. 
CATALOGUES) FREE. 


E. & R. GARROULD, 150, 152, 154, 156, 198, 160, Bagware Ra, Hyde Park W 


Telegrams: ‘‘ GARROULD.” Telephone 347 PappincTon. 


Soft Turkish Towels, 6/9 the dozen. 
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Miss SADLER, 


High-Class Corsetiére, 
SPECIALITY: ABDOMINAL CORSE®. 


“One of the most popular Corsetizres of the 

resent day is Miss Sapuep, of 211, Oxford Street. 
Bhe thoroughly studies the peculiarities of each 
individual figure, but is specially successful with 
Indies who are inclined to be stout.’—Sunday 
Times, May 8rd, 1896. 


Please Note CHancE or Appress to larger premises 
consequent on increase of business : 
New Address: 8, OLD CAVENDISH ST., 
CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 
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WHAT TO WEAR. 
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7173—Ladies’ Blouse Waist. 
7174—Ladies’ Five-Gored Skirt with Fan Back, 


(Hints by May Manton). 


WHILE no indication of the genuine princess 
gown has yet appeared, there is a decided 
tendency toward producing the effect by means 
of trimming carried from the bodice to the 
skirt in one continuous line. The costume 
shown in the illustration embodies the idea 
and is eminently well suited to such women 
as aim to appear taller than their 
actual measurement in feet and inches. The 
model is made from light-weight wool 
material showing a simple plaid ieee in 
shades of bleuet and trimmed with fancy black 
braid. 

The bodice is simplicity itself and is made 
over a fitted lining, which closes at the centre- 
front, while the blouse proper is fitted with 
shoulder and under-arm seams and _ closes 
invisibly at the left side. The material is so 
cut as to allow the fulness to droop over the 
belt, and the left-front is slashed to form the 
two squares, in each of which an ornamental 
button is placed. At the edge is a full frill of 
ribbon, which matches the colour of the gown, 
but both neck and waistband are of black 
velvet. The sleeves are close-fitting, except 
for the slight puffs at the shoulders, which 
support the epaulettes. The outer seams are 
left. open for a short distance above the wrists, 
where bands of trimming and frills of ribbon 
make a graceful finish. 

The skirt is five-gored. The left side of the 
front laps over on to the side gore and is cut 
and finished to harmonize with the blouse. 
Both front and sides are fitted smoothly and 
without darts, the back being laid in deep 
plaits to give the fan effect. The entire cos- 
tume is eminently stylish and graceful, while 
the line from the shoulder to the edge of the 
skirt carries the eye upward and gives the effect 
of height. Plain materials and those showing 
stripes in place of plaid can be trusted to still 
further enhance the effect; but even cross 
lines can be worn without the disastrous effect 
common when women of little stature don 
horizontal decorations, and ignore esthetic 
law. 

To make this bodice for a lady in the 
medium size will require two and one-half 
yards of forty-four-inch material. The pattern, 
No. 7173, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust measure. The skirt calls for 
five and one-half yards of the same width 


good . The FA aaa No. 7174, is cut in sizes | penny per handkerc 
,» 26, 28 and 80-inch waist | are only certain 


or a 

"Any peliera will be: posted address in 
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Great Britain or abroad on receipt of 6d. in 
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W.), Belper. 


PETER ROBINSON’S 
SUMMER SALE. 


Magssrs. Peter Rosinson’s spacious premises 
at Oxford-circus are full from morn to eve with 
ladies desirous of aang in the benefits of the 
annual clearance which great house makes 
@ point of having at the end of each season, in 
order to have room for the very freshest and 
latest of goods when they ought to come in for the 
next on-coming season. This summer has distin- 
poiahed itself by lateness and chilliness, and 

ence the stock of really summer goods in the 
sale is, perhaps, extra large. 

Muslin dresses, ready shaped for the new 

full-footed skirts, are the first attraction; 
the muslin is cut to the umbrella-like shape 
in the first place, and is then hand- 
embroidered, so that there can be no 
difficulty in the making-up. Nothing prettier 
for a young lady for the HH gsi parties and 
outdoor fétes that are still to come could be 
chosen, and the prices begin quite low, though, 
of course, for nice embroidery the workmanship 
demands proper payment, and hence a really 
good muslin dress is not altogether ‘‘ sweet 
simplicity,” but, if so chosen, is a smart, costly, 
and really ‘‘ dressy ” dress. 
_ A great number of silk and satin skirts, the 
ever-useful and ladylike black silk and satin in 
particular, are on the counters at very moderate 
prices; the worst of it is that the best things 
are snapped up so quickly at a sale like Peter 
Robinson's, where the regular customers of all 
the year round, knowing the excellence and 
newness of the stock, rush at once to take 
advantage of the opportunity of the sale. Thus, 
the sale started on Monday with 34 moiré 
velours skirts, hand-spangled and cut and 
made-up to the newest flounced shape, at 63s. ; 
but there will hardly be the least likelihood of 
one of these being forthcoming after the first 
day. But no doubt there will still be one of the 
130 new full skirts in black satin, bengaline, or 
moiré velours at 45s., for a few days to come. 
Then there is the large stock of Paris model 
blouses, at prices ranging from 15s. to £5, in 
every case half price or less. Silk shirts, made 
with stiffened cuffs, and collar bands to wear 
with white linen collars, are very cheap at 
5s. 11d., the silk being very pretty, and in 
variety of colourings and weaves. French and 
other model and ready-made dresses are cleared 
off regardless of the first cost, and there 
are some cheap under-skirts, the plaid silk 
ones being only 10s. 11d., whilst a large 
range of colours in shot and_ glacé 
silk are priced at 16s. 11d. In materials, silk 
Sl ageere in black are marked down wonder- 
ully, and nothing makes a more elegant dress, 
either made-up to be all black, or over a bright- 
coloured silk slip, and a really good dress 
piece of grenadine can be had from Peter 
Robinson’s sale for 9s. 1ld. White lawn or 
muslin embroidered shirts begin at 2s. 11d. 

Mothers of families will find good value in 
children’s ready-made dresses, all laid in great 
piles on the counters at uniform prices of 10s. 
for day frocks, and 12s. 6d. for party ones. 
Here again the early bird reaps advantage ; the 
larger sizes are quickly gleaned and carried off. 
Many of these little dresses were originally 
priced at from two to three pounds. A special 
stock of sunshades deserves attention, for there 
are 2,500 of them—a manufacturer’s stock. 
Another speciality is the Scotch tweed touring 
cape, in plain colourings outside, but lined with 
plaid, and the hood harmonising with the 
lining ; these useful seaside or travelling wraps 
are all offered at 18s. 9d., and the colours of 
the tweed are navy, green, brown, crimson or 
black. 

The linen department has some wonderful 
bargains, amongst which stand forth several 
dozens of handkerchiefs, with embroidered 
initial, at 1s. per dozen only—no error—a 


hief, if "bee please! There 
letters to be had. At a little 
dearer price the choice of letters is complete 
Table napkins that were 6s. 11d. dozen are 
marked down to 38s.. and embroidered 
linen sheets are only 15s. 9d. double bed size, 
while bed-spreads of Irish linen, heavily and 
beautifully embroidered, are to be had at 28s. 
As the stock includes every requisite for ladies’ 
wear, and most household 8, and as every- 
thing shares in the reduction to make way for 
the bak stock of the Autumn, it is n 
to emunerate more. Letter orders receive 
prompt attention, a roe large staff 
engaged to deal with the requirements o: 
country customers. A catalogue will be sent. 
by post to any applicant. 


RHUBARB DRINK. 


Ar this season it should be acceptable to 
those with large families, and perhaps rhubarb 
ing begging. It is cheap, and so long as it 
sweetened moderately so that the natural 
acidity predominates, the flavour is very ore 
Wash and slice enough rhubarb, unpeeled, to 
fill a pint measure. Add a small teacupful of 
scalded pearl barley, and a bit of bruised 
and nutmeg. Cook with five pints of cold 
in a stone jar in a slow oven for three hours,. 
strain and sweeten. Half the measure of barley 


will make it more agreeable for some, then less. 


water or more rhubarb should be used. With 
the full allowance of barley there is a combina- 
tion of nutriment and thirst-quenching acids. 


Peter 
Robinson’s 


GREAT 


DUMMET vale 


THIS DAY AND DAILY. 


Liberal Reductions 


in all Departments. 


A VISIT SOLICITED. 


CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


Peter Robinson, Ltd., 


OXFORD ST. and REGENT ST. 


_ (skinned and boned), pound with a little jesrass 


be made for the proper esca: 
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a 
ECONOMICAL COOKERY | no pti UO er carter ere ret 
By Miss Lizziz Heritage, 

A MIDSUMMER LUNCHEON. 

MENU. 
Sardine Biscuits. 
Grey Mullet a la Penzance. 
Lamb and Mushroom Pie. 
Apricot Compiéte. 
heese. 424 Biscuits. 
The first item on the list is a 


very as 
savo 


ary. Allow a sardine for each 
and lemon-juice, and season with pepper and 
chopped capers arid ey. Spread on thin, 
plain biscuits and coralline pepper over. 
GREY MULLET ALA PE NCE. 
The fish should be scaled and divided in the 
middle, then boiled with salt and pepper and a 
little parsley until the flesh leaves the backbone 
easily; but see that it is not over-cooked. 
Clotted cream, chopped parsley and lemon-juice 
are then added to the sauce (a white one) in 
such proportions as suit the taste 
LAMB AND MUSHROOM PIE, 
So many recipes have appeared in per 
recently for pastry, that another is not yer for 
here.But it may be said that many who find meat 
pies of all sorts give rise to discomfort when a 
rich crust is poe Po ee is nil ona 
plainer one being selec t is, too, a pro- 
nounced error to make a crust so thick iiss ike 
under part is of necessity “sodden” by the time 
ory upper is done. Again, too liberal a measure 
before the pie is cooked leads to a 
eke, crust” ; and it is important that gashes 
of the steam. These 
done, success should follow. The neck 
of lamb makes a dainty pie if neatly trimmed 
and divided, and mixed with a quarter of a 
pene, a of ee ae “ each 
. e gravy shou good, and it is 

cael if the of the mushrooms 
simmered in it for the sake of the flavour. A 
little mace or nutmeg and a sowpcon of lemon 
rind will improve, and use salt and pepper with 
@ steady hand. Place in a good oven that the 
crust may rise, then remove to a cooler part 
to thorou ly cook the meat; or, if preferred, 
partly it beforehand; see that it is kept 
covered, and that it is quite cold when the crust 
is put on. This method is usefully remembered 
when only a thin paste cover to the pie is liked, 
oe it requires in consequence but a short time to 
bake. From a pa and a half to two pounds 

of meat should be allowed. 


APRICOT COMPOTE. 
The dried or evaporated fruit is very fine this 
season, and although one’s own ideas as to the 
amount of sugar may be carried out, the soak- 
ing of the fruit, as directed by the leading 
exporters, should on no account be omitted. It 
is simply surprising what a difference there is 
in the pares and appearance when this, and 
slow cooking are observed. Those who com- 
pane that the fruit is hard after, maybe, quick 
minus any preliminary soaking, have 
eae a to thank. The syrup should be 
thick and cling well to the fruit. The accom- 
paniments are numerous, but perhaps few are 
nicer than a cereal pudding, not over sweetened, 
and baked well, and set aside until stone cold. 
A tablespoonful of cream to a pint of milk is 
well remembered, but if cream be sent to table 
separately it is not necessary in the pudding. 
When making this class of pudding for cold 
service at any time, though especially for use 
with stone fruit, a few drops of almond essence 
will find greater favour than the nutmeg so 
often added with a too generous hand. 
A layer of rice, cooked in the proportion of 
two ounces to the pint of milk (by steaming 
together in a jar) may be placed at the bottom 
of a dish after sweetening and flavouring to 
taste ; : 7 er of cream goes next, and then the 
fruit ; thus with little trouble, & most 
asceptable dish is obtained. But bear in mind 
the maxim that cold dishes should be cold, and 
those who do not give time for this should leave 
them alone, few things being more objectionable 
than semi-cold fare when the thermometer 
stands high. 
Cost, aout 7s. 6d. to 8s. 
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THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


Federation for Abolition of 
State Regulation of Vice. 


1898 INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
IN LONDON. 


TUESDAY, JULY 12th. 


7 p.m. Reception to all Members of the Federa- 
tion, at the Rooms of the Royal Society of 
British Artists. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 13th. 
Devonshire House, Bishopsgate, E.C. 11 a.m., 
3.80 p.m., 6.30 p.m., and 7.30 p.m. 
THURSDAY, JULY 14th. 


Devonsbire House, Bishopsgate, E.C. 11 a.m., 
and 8.80 p.m. 


Exeter Hall, 7 p.m. Annual Meeting of the 
Ladies’ National Association, Mrs. JoszPHINnE 
E. Bourtzes, in the Chair. 


FRIDAY, JULY 15th. 


Devonshire House, Bishopsgate Street, E.C. 
11 a.m. and 3.30 p.m. 


The following, amongst othare are expected to 
be present :— 
The Hon. and Rev. Canon A. LYTTELTON ; : 
Lord NORTHBOURNE. 


Bishop J. M. THOBURN, Meth. Episc. Miss. Soc. 
WESTERN ASIA. 


M. H. PIERSON, President of British Continental 
and General Federation. 
Countess KLERCK ; Countess VAN HOGENDORP. 
M. MINOD, General Continental Sec. ; 

M. DE MORSIER, Sec. French Branch. 
Mrs. ANDREW, Mr. & Mrs. AARON POWELL, 
and Mrs. POWELL BOND, Dean of Swarthmore 
College, 

UNITED STATES. 

M. YOURIEVITCH, Chamberlain to THE CZAR. 


M. VAN SCHERMBEEK, Chief of Police, 
THE HAGUE. 
M. HUGO TAMM, Member Upper House of Parliament, 
SWEDEN. 
Mile. VIDART, M. HENRI APPIA, 
Madame DE TSCHARNER DE WATTEVILLE, 
SWITZERLAND. 


Mrs. SELMER and M. HOLCK, DENMARK. 
M. RYCKX (Sec. to M. Beernaerts, President of the 
Chambers, BRUSSELS). 

Mr. and Mrs. J. P. THOMASSON. 

Mr. WALTERS. B. McLAREN, Mrs. EVA McLAREN. 
W. S. CLARK, President, Friends’ Abolition 
Association, and Mrs. W. S. CLARK. 

Dr. KATHERINE BUSHNELL, Dr. AGNES McLAREN, 
Dr. J. B. NEVINS. 
State-Physician BENTZEN, NORWAY ; 

Dr. MOELLER, BRUSSELS. 

Dr. LABORDE, Dr. FIAUX, Dr. LUTAUD, PARIS. 
Prominent Abolitionists from PARIS, BERLIN, 

VIENNA, GENEVA, BERNE. 

FENWICK MILLER, Miss FLORENCE 
BALGARNIE, Mrs. TANNER, 

J. STUART, Esq., M.A., M.P., Sir W. WEDDER- 
BURN, Bt., M.P., H. J. J. WILSON, Esq., M.P., 


Mrs. Josephine E. Butler. 


Mrs, 


JULY a 1898, 


Ladies’ National Association for the Abolition 
of the State Regulation of Vice. 


Hon. Sec., Mrs. Joseruing Borer. 
Hon. Treasurer, Mus. Manrcarner Tanner. 


GREAT PUBLIC MEETING 


OF WOMEN AND MEN 
(being the Twenty-ninth Annual Meeting of 
the Ladies’ National Association) in 


‘EXETER HALL, 
On Thursday, July 14th, at 7 p.m, 


THE CHAIR WILL BE TAKEN BY 


(Mrs. JOSEPHINE BUTLER, 


Amongst those expected to be present are 
leading Abolitionists from Paris, Geneva, the 
Hague, Berlin, Sweden and N orway, Denmark, and 
the United States, and the following amongst 
other British ~ friends : — Lord Northbourne, 
Bishop Thoburn, J. Birkbeck Nevins, Esq., M. D., 
the Hon. and Rev. A. Lyttelton, Rev, Tok 
Clifford, D.D., Rev. J. P. Gledstone, Sir William 
Wedderburn, Bart., M.P., Professor James Stuart, 
M.A., M.P., H. J. Wilson, Esq., M.P., Thos. 
Burt, Esq., M.P., D. Naoroji, Esq., Mr. and 
Mrs. J. P. ‘Thomneass, Mr. Walter and Mrs. 
Eva McLaren, Mrs. Fenwick Miller, Miss Florence 
Balgarnie, Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Clark, Dr. Agnes 
McLaren, Mrs. Tanner, etc., etc. 


We very earnestly entreat that our Friends 
will consider attendance at this annual meeting 
an imperative duty (postponing holiday tours), 
and will devote persistent personal effort to 
inducing many to accompany them. It is of 


importance, at the present juncture, that the 
Great Hall be filled. 


Reserved Seats, 1s. Admission Free. 


Full particulars from J. H. Lynn, 10, Gilmore- 
E33 road, Lewisham, §.E. 
SSS eeseeeeneeseeee 


Our Open Columns. 


[The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. ] 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCH. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 

MapaM,—Though the canon law of the 
Church of England puts woman in so anoma- 
lous a position, there are Churches in the land 
that accord her a more worthy place. 

Among the Congregationalists, as the old 
Independents are now usually called, men and 
women not only communicate together, and 
take up together to the baptismal font the boy 
and girl babies, but in the monthly assemblies 
men and women have equal right of voting on 
all Church matters, including the choice of pastor 
and the spending of money. Some Congrega- 
tional Churches have elders who may be either 
men or women. Women also frequently occupy 
pulpits among the Congregationalists, and, in 
America, some women are regularly ordained 
pastors. 

Women are also sent as delegates to the 
annual meetings which correspond to the 
Church Congress, and during the week, when 
these meetings take place, there is always one 
meeting managed and addressed entirely by 
women. But Congregationalists claim Christ 
as their leader, and accord to Paul only a 
secondary place. —I am, yours faithfully, 

One who has been a speaker at these semi- 
annual gatherings, both in London and in the 
provinces, and who has been a delegate and an 
elder, and is still a simple 

Womanty Woman. 


Juty 7, 1898. 


Current Netus 
FOR AND ABOUT WOMEN. 


THE WOMAN’S SiGNAL. 


punished by her mother , but it was otherwise 
with the accused. He was found incapably 
drunk, lying on the street, and had to be 
taken to the Royal Infirmary, where he was 
detained for two days. He (the Sheriff) would 


A Moruers’ Meworrat.—A memorial, signed 
by upwards of 1,000 mothers in various parts 
of the kingdom, has been forwarded to Lord 
Salisbury by the Countess of Carlisle, protesting 
against the pei involved in protecting the 
health of tish troops by means of the 
medical supervision of women. The memoria- 
lists consider that such measures practically 
concede the reasonableness of vicious indul- 
gence, and its right to protection by the State 
at the public cost, thus giving it an appearance 
of State sanction; and that the demoralisin 
influence thus created must necessarily spre 
from the army into civil life. They see reason 
to fear that such methods may. as heretofore, 
be extended and strengthened, in a manner 
amore and more damaging to the national 
character ; and they see no reason tv hope that 
they will even then prevent the spread of 
disease, as they have hitherto proved almost or 
quite unavailing for that purpose. 

a: 


An influentially signed women’s memorial 
poe against the State Regulation of Vice 

India or any other part of the British Empire, 
promoted by the Manchester and District Asso- 
ciation for the Abolition of the State Regulation 
of Vice, has just been forwarded to Lord Salis- 
bury. The memorial, which has been some 
time in preparing, has been signed by 8,448 
women, the majority of whom are resident in 
Manchester or neighbourhood, though places as 
far apart as Cardiff, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Hull, 
Southport, and Nottingham have also contri- 
buted their quota. Among the signatures are 
the names of women in all ranks of society and 
engaged in many different occupations and pro- 
fessions, including those oflady doctors, poor law 
guardians, members of the teaching profession, 
University uates, secretaries of political 
and philanthropic societies, women promi- 
nently engaged in rescue and preventive work, 
and a large number of wore women, wbo 
having once fully understood the nature and 
scope of this legislation have thus gladly added 
their protest against a continuance of the 
system. Among many names of note appended 
to the memorial may be mentioned those of 
Lady Frederick Cavendish, the Hon. Mrs. 
W. H. Gladstone, Mrs. H. Drew, Mrs. Henry 
Fawcett, Lady Laura Ridding, the Countess 
Russell, the Hon. Lady Stepney, Hon. Mrs. 
Ed. Talbot, Hon. Mrs. John Talbot, Hon. 
Mrs. Ed. Lyttleton of Haileybury, Hon. Mrs. 
A. T. Lyttleton (Eccles), Mrs. Wickham (wife 
of the Dean of Lincoln), Dr. Appel, Dr. J. H. 
Walker (London), Dr. Annie Anderson and 
Dr. Helen Saul (Manchester), Miss Roberts 
(ex - Lady Mayoress of Manchester), Mrs. 
Crossley, Miss Mary Dendy, Dr. Dunbar 
(Bristol), Mrs. Jesse Haworth, Mrs. Mackennal 
(Bowdon), Mrs. McClure, Mrs. Spence Watson 
(Newcastle-on-Tyne), Mrs. Thomasson (Bol- 
ton), Mrs. J. A. Bright (Rochdale), Miss Bertha 
Mason (Ashton-under-Lyne). No fewer than 
eight of the signatures are members of the late 
Mr. Gladstone’s Ammediate family. 

* 


DRINKING AMONG EDINBURGH CHILDREN 
TerRisLE StTory.—At the Edinburgh Police 
Court on May 27th, Sheriff Maconochie on the 
bench, a boy eleven years of age, James 
M’Ghee, residing in Church - buildings, was 
charged with having been found drnnk and 
incapable of taking care of himself in Shand- 
wick-place on the 20th of May. When the 
case first came before the Sheriff, it was 
adjourned so that inquiries might be made, 
and a report was presented, the contents 
of which were not disclosed in Court. Refer- 
ring, however, to the report, the Sheriff said it 
disclosed a very sad state of affairs, as it 
appeared that a number of newspaper boys 
and girls, who were very young, had clubbed 
together and had sent a little girl of nine years 
on several occasions on the same night to a 
public-house to get beer and whisky, with the 
result that one girl became very much under 
the influence of drink. She was sufficiently 
sober, however, to go home, where she was 


conduct of the public-house-keeper. 


not at that time say anything about it 

t 
question might arise in another form. It 
certainly was a sad state of affairs, and he was 


informed that this was not an isolated case. 


He was bound to say that it suggested that the 
authorities should take some means of havin 
such young children under better control, amy | 
it was not for him to say whether by licensing 
or in some other way. With regard to the 
present case, he was sorry to say that the 
statute did not permit a whipping for this 
offence. He was not going to send the boy to 
gaol, and as fining was no use, he would have 
to allow the boy to go. 


SCHOOL BOARD MIS- 
 TRESSES ASK FOR 
iri SALARIES WITH 


A well-attended meeting of London School 
Board mistresses was held at Essex Hall, to 
consider the “salaries scheme.” The chair 
was taken by Mrs. Morgan Dockrell, who 
remarked that she was much interested in this 
movement to watch and safeguard the interests 
of women teachers. They held very respon- 
sible positions ; no one thought that the educa- 
tion of girls was less important than that of 
boys, or that lower capacities were required in 
women teachers than in men, but when it 
came to the question of remuneration the old 
sex bias came in. They should make a stand 
for fair play and equality between the sexes, 
and should form an association for the 
purpose. 

Miss Punger, in explaining the object of the 
meeting, remarked that there had been wide- 
arene and growing dissatisfaction at the ex- 
clusion of mistresses from an increase of 
salary, which seemed to be partly due to the 
action of the committee of the Metropolitan 
Board Teachers’ Association, which had acted 
to get a rise of salaries for men London Board 
teachers, without consulting its 4,000 women 
members. If the great difference between 
men’s and women’s salaries remained, the 
number of mixed schools under masters would 
increase, and the chances of promotion would 
be diminished. . 

Miss Crees moved a resolution to the 
effect that this meeting desired to safe- 
guard and improve the educational in- 
terests of girls’ and infants’ schools. 

The Rev. Stewart Headlam, in seconding 
the resolution, said that though he thought a 
Teachers’ Union should not be a trade union, 
he was glad to support any real, genuine, com- 
bination among teachers. He was in favour of 
equal salaries for men and women teachers, but 
he did not wish to wreck the scheme for raising 
the salaries of men. . 

The resolution was carried. 

Mr. Bridgeman moved, ‘That this meeting 
desires to raise the status and salaries of women 
teachers.” He thought that there was no good 
reason for raising the salaries of the men 
teachers that did not also apply to the women. 

The resolution was supported by Miss Williams 
and Miss Honor Morton and carried. 

It was then proposed by Mr. Morgan Browne 
that an association be formed to further these 
objects, but he observed that there were two 
courses open to them—to form an independent 
association of their own, or to go on working 
with the Metropolitan Association, in which 
they had a large majority, and thus capturing 
the executive committee, and he was in favour 
of the latter course. 

The resolution was carried by a considerable 
majority. 


eS 
——— 


Sue: “Tell me, when you were in the army 
were you cool in the hour of danger?” He: 
“Cool? Why, I shivered!” 
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THE RUSH TO KLONDYKE.. 
SOUND ADVICE FROM AN OLD HAND. 


In the rush towards the Klondyke goldfields 
there are thousands who are ill-fitted to stand 
the strain of hardship and exposure to be 
encountered on the journey there. Illness, dis- 
ease, and death claim many of the shih 
adventurers, and the following letter from one 
who has undergone these hardships and arrived 
triumphant, will prove interesting to readers, 
whether they intend travelling to the desolate 
gold-laden country or not :— 
Skagway, December 12th, 1897. 

Dear Sirs,—My object in writing this letter 
is to give a word of advice to those who con- 
template going to the Yukon goldfields. For 
ten years I have followed the occupation of 
prospecting, timber estimating, and mining, 
and the hardships and privations which one 
has to undergo are enough to wreck the 
strongest constitution. In the spring of 
1897, I was stricken with pleurisy, as the result 
of exposure, and this left behind the seeds of | 
disease in the form of heart and kidney troubles. 
I managed to reach Vancouver, but did not 
have much hopes of recovering. There I was 
advised, however, to give Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills for Pale People a trial, and purchased two 
boxes. Before these were gone I found beyond 
a doubt that they were doing me good, and 
their continued use “‘ put me on my feet again.” 
I then engaged to go to the Yukon vountry, and 
only those who have been the journey to 
Dawson City can form even the faintest con- 
ception of the hardships that have to be borne. 
I went in and returned to this place by the 
Dalton trail, which consists of 350 miles of old 
Indian trail, starting at Pyramid Harbour. 
In going over the trail, one has at times 
to wade through mud more than a foot 
deep, and ford streams waist deep in ice- 
cold waters. Before starting I added to 
my outfit two dozen boxes of Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills, and I can honestly say that they 
proved of invaluable service to me, and I would 
strongly urge every man who goes in to take a 
supply with him. When I started for the 
Yukon my weight was only 149 lbs., and now, 
thanks to Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills, I weigh 
169 lbs. I am soon starting for another i Nag 
Dawson. This time, however, the travelling 
will be on snowshoes, and you may ayers 
upon it Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills will again form 
part of my outfit. 

I write this letter that you may know what 
your medicine has done for me. Every man 
who undertakes the trip to the Yukon will 
require something to keep his constitution 
sound in that country. My home is at Copper 
Cliff, Ont., where my wife now resides.— Yours 
truly, JouN PIcHE. 

For climatic and other reasons liquid medi- 
cines cannot be carried by the prospector, and 
here Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills prove their superi- 
ority. They are not only the most effective tonic 
and strengthening medicine, but are in such @ 
compact form that a supply can be carried in 
the pocket at all times. They cure anwimia, 
palpitation of the heart, indigestion, general 
muscular weakness, rheumatism, sciatica, 
chronic erysipelas, and restore pale and sallow 
complexions to the glow of health. They are 
also a splendid nerve and spinal tonic, and 
thus have cured many cases of paralysis, 
locomotor ataxy, neuralgia, St. Vitus’ dance, 
and nervous headache. Obtainable of all 
chemists, and from Dr. Williams’ Medicine 
Company, 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, at 
Qs. 9d. a box, or six for 13s. 9d.; but genuine 
only with full name, ‘Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills for Pale People.” All substitutes under 
somewhat similar titles are worthless. 


ED 


A FEw days ago a man, walking in one of the 
most fashionable streets of l’aris, came across 
a lost dog. It was a small toy terrier, and was 
clad in an claborate coat trimmed with costly 
furs. In this coat was a tiny pocket, contain- 
ing a handkerchief, bordered with exquisite lace, 
a worked monogram, and a coronet. Round 
the dog’s neck was a gold and jewelled bangle, 
and his coat was fastened by a brooch blazing 


! with rubies and diamonds. 
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| CADBURY’s COCOA 
CO CO a for three shillings spent on 


contains as much nourish- 
ABSOLUTELY PURE, tHererore BEST .,| come of the best meat 


- Pure Cocoa is a perfect food 
{ —the addition of drugs, &o., 
z . deteriorates it. The Public should 
' © be wary of adulterations and the 
plausible arguments used to 

promote their sale. 
(J ul } . 4) One Shillingsworth of 
ment as can be obtained 

extracts. 


“The Standard ot Highest Purity.”—Lancet. 


_ FOR TEETOTALERS! 
WINE “ee “SANS ALCOHOL” 


UNDER GOVERNMENT CONTROL. 
SOLD TO THE PUBLIC PER CASE :— 


RED CHAMPAGNE, Sere aoe see ee ig ae aes ae see .. 2 Large Bottles 2 [: sila — 
WHITE ULIET... se ase ses ry Ot oan ibs .. 24 Small +8 sor 
‘WHITE AND RED STILL WINE... ee cee POON re eee nea oF 1/6 per Quart; 1/- per Pint; 6d. Half-Pint. 
80 Quart Bottles of this Grape juice constitute a complete Grape Cure. 
Guaranteed to keep in’ any climate, and free from alcohol. Admitted into England Free of Duty. 


Lendon Depots : ae SWISS WINE COMPANY. 39. Eastcheap, E.C., 


S & POND and WM. WHITELEY and leading Grocers. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


9 = 
A BOOK FOR LADIES. KEATINGS 3 
‘The information contained in this book ought to be known POWDE R = je - S 
by every Married Woman, and it will not harm the un- TSEEOTET, a SETI 
married to read. No book is written which goes so ; Ee 
thoroughly into matters relating to married women. Some 
may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the case, 
for knowledge is power and the means of attaining happi- 
ness. The book can be had in envelope from Dr. Atzmson 
Box &%, 4Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London, W., ip 
return for a Postal Order for 1s. 24 


GRATEFUL-—-COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


Tins Heater 


Everyone interested in Nursing Matters should read 


The NURSING RECORD. 


Editea by Mrs. BEDFORD FENWICK. 
Published ewery Saturday. Price One Penny. 


Contains all the Nursing News of the Notes on Science, Art, Literature, and the 


week; Articies by well-known Medical Drama; Hospital News; Discussions by 


Men and Nurses; Matrons in Council, etc., etc., etc. 


11, ADAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


“THE WOMAN’S'§ SIGNAL.” 


A Weekly Record and Review of Woman’s Work and Interests in the Home and in The Wider World. Pri Thureda: 
from all Newsagents and Bookstalls (to order). oe cc a = 


The “WOMAN'S SIGNAL” is sent direct from the office Maiden Lane Covent Garden, London wes t paid, for thr ths, fr 
any date, to any address at home or abroad, for 1s. 8d., for ix months for 4s. 3d. or for one Year for 68. pos ia a iat Nei 


SUBSCEIPTION NOTICE. 


Subscribers who desire ““THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL” by post jrom the Office should forward name and address with Postal Note yor the amount 
as stated above, addressed :— » 


Zl ae Menage, “WOMAN'S SIGNAL,” 80, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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